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NEW SONG BOOKS 
Shirley’s School and Festival Songs 25 cents 


A collection of songs suitable for school use, so ar- 
ranged as to be well adapted for children’s choruses. The 
words are simple and the melodies well marked. The sub- 
jects are such as wil! appeal to the young pupil. The 
order of arrangement is appropriate to the seasons, com- 
mencing with the fall. 


Aiken’s Part Songs for Mixed Voices 65 cents 


Arranged especially for use in the high school, and in 
choral classes. The songs are of a very high and interest- 
ing character, and many of the most celebrated composers 
are represented. The music is of a varying degree of diffi- 
culty, and will command the respect of both teacher and 
pupil, and provide songs which boys and girls will really 
enjoy singing. . 


Shirley's Part Songs for Girls’ Voices 76 cents 


These folk songs, glees, and part songs should be famil- 
iar to every student and lover of music. In the arrange- 
ments of the parts for the old English glees and German 
part songs the original harmonies have been retained; but 
in the folk songs (only the melodies having been preserved) 
such harmonies are used in the arrangements as will add 
a new charm to the old songs and make them unusually 
enjoyable to both singers and hearers. 
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Eric Pape School of Art 


ELEVENTH SEASON 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINTING in 
OIL and WATER-COLOR, COMPO- 


SITION, ILLUSTRATION and 
DECORATIVE DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 


Illustrated catalogue free on application. Address 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


ag Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 





BOYVILLE. 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - 


By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


TOLEDO, OHIO 








NEW CEATURY GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 


Around the World Series 


EDITED BY CLARENCE F. CarROLL, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, ROCHESTER. 


A graded series, presenting in a delightfully entertaining fashion the most interesting and 
characteristic features of everyday life in different parts of the world. Of special value 
for classes beginning the wan of Seography and for supplementary reading. 
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Hanson’s English Composition 


A distinct innovation upon the old conventional 
lines of teaching rhetoric. 


Simple enough to be grasped by young pupils. 
Brief enough not to be confusing or discouraging. 
Teaches its lessons in a practical, interesting way. 
Head and shoulders above the lot. 


Millikan and Gale’s Physics 


Introduced into more than 1,000 schools in the 
short time since its publication. 


Adopted by the States of Utah, Oregon, and 
Oklahoma. 


McPherson and | Henderson’s 
Chemistry 


Consistently applies the theories of Ionizaticn 
and Electrolytic Dissoviation throughout. 


Has a wide use among the large cities of the West 
and East. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Anderson’s Phonography 


(Revised {| Edition ) 


GINNj & COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston New York 
Columbus 





Chicago 
San Francisco 


London 
Atlanta > Dallas 








Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 





ere edie 
Fall term opens September 1, 1908. 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 














2,000 DRILL SENTENCES 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 
BY JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis and the 
illustration of grammatical principles. 


PAPER, PRICE, 25 CENTS 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING . CO. 
29-A BEACON ST. - BOSTON 








Art Education for High Schools 


Treating Pictorial Decorative and Constructive 
Art, Historic Ornament, and Art History. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in Color and in Black and White. 

Price per copy, $1.25. 


Greek Myths and Their Art 


A Supplementary Reader prepared for use in the 
4, 5, 6 Grades of School. 
Price per copy, 60 cents. 





The Prang Educational Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 
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ANTI-RETARDATION 


INCUBATORS. 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The Lord has made many mistakes in this world 
according to the accepted dictums of science. 
Hardly any of us are put together right. Ears “f 
corn must now be as big at the silk-end as they are 
at the stalk-end, if not bigger. James Madison, 
Alexander Hamilton, Napoleon Bonaparte, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and a host of other men too numer- 
ous to mention would all be rejected according to 
modern perfection standards. Even Ex-President 
Harrison was too short in the legs and too long in 
the body to come up to the modern standard of 
our athletic discriminators. A whole lot of big men 
have been little men, and a whole lot of little men 
have been big men, but the milling machinery was 
set wrong somewhere and by somebody, if modern 
measures in perfection must be followed. 

Children now of the same age must be of the 
same length, same weight, same shape, eat the 
same things at the same hour of the day, sit down, 
stand up, walk around, see the same sights, think 
the same thoughts,—in fine, do all the same things 
at the same instant,—in order to prevent retardation 
in their progress through school. This is called a 
great educational principle, and the one who dis- 
covered it certainly set up a cackling far more 
vociferous than did the geese in the night time in 
Rome on the approach of the enemy. 

Let us draw nigh and see what this great prin- 
ciple is, and how it can be used so as to stop the 
educational whistle of “down brakes,”—east, west, 
north, and south, in this land of ours. The theory 
of its working is this: Every child in the United 
States must start into school at six years of age, 
and it must do a year’s work each year, or else it 
must be branded “retarded,” and it must just be 
kept in school each year or be “retarded,” which is 
a terrible catastrophe! 

Suppose we look for a moment at some people 
that have suffered from retardation, and ascertain, 
if possible, how they ever got over it. 

Once there lived a big boy named Isaac Newton 
somewhere in England, and he was sent to school, 
and he was not diligent ; he had a bad attack of re- 
tardation, but by the aid of a button and his fists 
he took a running start, and eventually in mature 
manhood this boy, Isaac, pulled himself together 
and went up to the head of the world’s class. 

There was a while later another dunce, Adam 
Clarke, who stood foot in his class, but I know that 
a lot of people, called Methodists, are silly enough 
to believe that this same Adam became one of the 
greatest Biblical scholars of his age, and that he 
wrote four porderous volumes in which he ex- 
plained what the dark passages in our Bible mean. 

Yet, he was awfully, awfully retarded, worid 
without end! Read Clarke’s Commentaries! 





There was another big boy named George Wash- 
ington whose father died when he was a little chap, 
but notwithstanding George’s retardation he just 
went about turning logs over, watching the stock 
on the farm, noticing the animals and playing with 
other children, but he kept on growing, though 
badly retarded, and he managed here and there to 
pick up little bits of information while keeping his 
wits about him, till he became a great big man in 
size, overgrown in body, hands, and feet, whew! 
But mark you, this specimen of retardation is still 
the idol of his country. Had there been any 
trundle-bed education then as now, doubtful 
whether this George would have been hailed as 
Father of his country,--this two-hundred-and-forty- 
pounder! : 

Across the ocean to Scotland now let us go. 
There was a boy, “the wizard of the North,” who 
knew the legends of the border. He was never on 
grade when a child. But when he picked up his 
pen and wrote, the world read and applauded! A 
little later came our own novelist and the only one 
America has yet produced. Search the records in 
school or college, and behold Hawthorne, the 
Great Retarder! Like Scott he browsed around 
among the books, and that was all. 

The mind of LaPlace that could sweep the entire 
heayens in mature manhood, in early life he was a 
common enough lad. No indication of what he 
would be! General Grant was slow and sturdy as 
a boy, with a determination to do whatever he un- 
dertook. Stonewall Jackson, the greatest military 
genius our Civil war developed, was not noted till 
the crisis came except that he obeyed orders. It 
took the roar of artillery and the running, rattling 
fire of infantry to clear up his mental faculties, and 
put them in fine working order. Enough of this! 
Great is now retardation! 

A child is not retarded in school work on ac- 
count of age. Retardation comes only when one 
does not do a specified amount of work in a defi- 
nite portion of time, and not otherwise, no-differ- 
ence what his age may be. 

I notice posters put up in different cities solicit- 
ing men to enter the United States navy. The age 
limits are from nineteen to thirty-five years. Ac- 
cording to this principle, the man that enlists at 
thirty years of age is eleven years retarded, and 
the one at thirty-five is about sixteen years behind 
hand. Putting all children through school on the 
age basis is on a par with this interpretation of the 
retardation theory. 

I do not hesitate to affirm that some children 
ought not to be sent to school till they are eight, 
possibly nine years old, and many six and seven- 
year-old children, if there were good places for 
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them to play, ought to be out of doors instead 71 
in school, conditions permitting. 

There is not to-day an elementary course vf 
stiidy in any city in the United States, but that a 
boy or girl nine or ten years of age, if turned loose 
on it and permitted to go ahead, would not com- 
plete it in three or four years, It is better to turn 
children ott in a pasture to grow awhile and let 
them get strong than to keep them continuously in 
school swallowing chewed educational victuals. 
Conditions force parents to keep their children in 
elementary schools from seven to nine years, 1t 
any theory of learning, or of body and mind devel- 
opment. 

Some people are born runts and they never get 
beyond the runty stage. These want educational 
incubators in which children can be pipped through 
their little shells each year until at thirteen or four- 
teen they pass into the high school incubator, 
where their age measure is taken each year. 

Were the age theory applied in the practical 
affairs of life, what a shake-up it would produce. 
All the Senators and Congressmen should be 
elected at the ages of thirty-five and thirty, respect- 
ively; all clergymen should preach their first ser- 
mon at a given date, all judges of superior and in- 
ferior courts must be elected or appointed at the 
same hour, and worst of all schoolmasters and 
schoolmarms must be contracted with according 
to calendar. : 

We have had many new educational words 
coined the last few years, so now let us usher ia 
“Retardation” and “Age Educational Incubators” 
to be used in our latest vocabularies. It is not a 
stock of laziness which disqualifies these new dis- 
coverers for valuable service if they would attack 
vulnerable things sanely, but they want to expose 
their wares by birth registry. I do not want to be 
a party to an outward bound colony of little pa- 
tients, and later assigned as an administrator on 
their innocent effects. 

Should I go into this business in earnest, I ought 
to put up a mortality sign as a sort of bookkeeper 
for transportation to the other world. 

But here our own Emerson comes to my relief 
in his lecture on Compensation,—which {s that 
some parents are hard-headed and will not rush 
their children heels foremost through school what- 
ever the Dr. San Grados may advise. 

Let not the little time counters get too busy or 
too strenuous. I am willing for them to be stew- 
ards by inspiration; but I do protest against hand- 
ing over little children to the tender care of those 
who appear to have been born in the reign of 
Saturn’s father. It were better for some to pass 
the Olympiad of their tender years in crass igno- 
rance than to have too much school desk learning 
smothered over them. I would rather a little 
youngster of mine played in a green pasture in 
pleasant weather, dressed in a little slit-shirt, than 
to be dressed in knickerbockers and a frilled shirt, 
and to sit much of the time in a beautiful school- 
house with his hands folded and “being good” 
while his educational food is being chewed for him, 
and then he is fed it with a spoon. 

The worst cargo of educational zeal misdirected 
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is that of retardation. Go slow is a better policy 
and not levy tribute on weak infancy. There is no 
telling what kind of a human plant may come up 
out of the rubbish in this American soil. 

0 O00 oe 


THE AIM OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AS EX- 
PRESSED IN STATE AND MUNICIPAL LAWS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 





An aim is neither an ideal nor a standard. Each 
word has its distinctive place in thought and 
speech. 

The aim is the poise, directness, skill of the man 
behind the gun. The aim is the looking at the tar- 
get, the game, the ideal. The aim is the sighting 
of the gun. 

Law is always an aim. Law is not an ideal, ought 
not to be. The ideal is for pioneers, for the plat- 
form and pulpit, for editor and author. The aim 
should be the best endeavor to secure the best at- 
tainable real condition through law. That is the 
aim of educational legislation. 

School laws are all state affairs. There are no 
municipal school laws. In the United States school 
legislation is neither national nor municipal, but 
state. The nation is no more than advisorv, 
scarcely that. The Bureau of Education does more 
for the reindeer of Alaska by direct authority than 
for everything else in the United States outside of 
Alaska. Its official authority is largely limited to 
reindeer. This does not meastre its influence, 
only its authority. Municipalities have no educa- 
tional legislative functions. They have to ask state 
legislatures for permission to pension teachers, or 
to pay for transporting pupils, and even the size of 
the board itself and the term of office of its own 
members is at the option of state lawmakers. 

The municipal feature of the question, therefore, 
has no relevancy. 

What is the aim of educational laws in the state? 

Originally the chief aim of school laws was to 
secure the moral improvement of the people 
through education. The making of good citizens 
was the justification of taxation for schools. While 
this has always been the public argument, the more 
potent apology for the schools has been that >f 
profit to the individual. The two motives, avowed 
or suppressed, for educational lawmaking are the 
public good and private profit. These are, there- 
fore, the two aims, subdivide them as we may. 

The individual profit aim manifests itself in many 
ways, notably in industrial, agricultural, and other 
vocational phases of education. I assume, from the 
general question of which this is a sub-topic, that 
we are not now concerned with this feature of the 
subject but rather with the public good. 

In what ways do the state laws aim to promote 
the public good? 

First, by insisting strenuously upon high moral 
character of the teachers. This is almost univer- 
sally secured. In no other public or semi-public 
phase in life is there any such standard as to sus- 
picicn. A teacher must be far above suspicion. 
The place where she boards, the character of her 
friends, the amusements in which she indulges 
come under rigid public scrutiny, 
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The universality of the laws on scientific temper- 
ance is a complete demonstration of the desire of 
all state legislatures to make every possible legal 
provision for the moral good of the children. 

The legislative attitude toward cigarettes and 
the removal of saloons from the neighborhood of 
the schoolhouse go to show a universal desire to 
make laws to help children to be good. 

Truancy laws, child labor laws, delinquency and 
wayward laws demonstrate the same legislative 
purpose to do everything possible for the better- 
ment of children. 

Now we have playgrounds on a large scale with 
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expert playground superintendents so that chil- 
dren may be morally and mentally as well as physi- 
cally improved. 

The installing of parental homes in place of the 
old truancy quarters in the county jail or almshoure 
is a tremendous stride forward along moral lines. 
The introduction of industrial training is a feature 
in character building that is not to be overlooked 
in such an enumeration as this. 

The alignment of legislators on every question 
that promises to tone up children in their physical, 
mental, and moral development is as universal and 
as suggestive as any feature of American life. 





BETTER LIFE ON 


BY PRESIDENT 


With a view to bringing about better social, sani- 
tary, and economic conditions on American farms, 
President Roosevelt has requested four experts on 
country life to make an investigation into the 
whole matter and to report to him with recommen- 
dations for improvements. The report, with any 
additional recommendations which the Presideat 
himself may desire to make, will be incorporated 
in a message which he will send to Congress prop- 
ably early next year. 

The men President Roosevelt has asked to act 
as an investigating committee are Professor L. H. 
Bailey of the New York College of Agricultur:; 
Henry Wallace of Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, 
Ia., President Kenyon L. Butterfield of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College; Gifford Pinchot of 
the United States forest reserve, and Walter H. 
Page, editor of the World’s Work, New York. 

“My Dear Professor Bailey: No nation has ever 
achieved permanent greatness unless this greatness 
was based on the well-being of the great farmer 
class, the men who live on the soil, for it is upon 
their welfare, material and moral, that the welfare 
of the rest of the nation ultimately rests. In the 
United States, disregarding certain sections and 
taking the nation as a whole, I believe it to be true 
that the farmers in general are better off to-day 
than they ever were before. We Americans are 
making greater progress in the development of our 
agricultural resources. But it is equally true that 
the social and economic institutions of the op2n 
country are not keeping pace with the development 
of the nation as a whole. 

“The farmer is, as a rule, better off than his for- 
bears; but his increase in well-being has not kept 
pace with that of the country as a whole. While 
the condition of the farmers in some of our best 
farming regions leaves little to be desired, we are 
far from having reached so high a level in all parts 
of the country. In portions of the South, for ex- 
ample, where the Department of Agriculture, 
through the farmers’ co-operative demonstration 
work of Dr. Knapp, is directly instructing more 
than 30,000 farmers in better methods of farming, 





THE FARM. 


ROOSEVELT. 


there is nevertheless much unnecessary suffering 
and a needless loss of efficiency on the farm. 

“A physician who is also a careful student of 
farm life in the South, writing to me recently about 
the enormous percentage of preventable deaths of 
children due to the unsanitary condition of certain. 
Southern farms, said:— 

“Personally, from the health point of view, I 
would rather see my own daughter, nine years old, 
at work in a cotton mill than have her live as tenant 
on the average Southern tenant one-horse farm. 
This apparently extreme statement is based upon 
actual life among both classes of people.’ 

“T doubt if any other nation can bear comparison 
with our own in the amount of attention given by 
the government, both federal and state, to agricul- 
tural matters. But practically the whole of this 
effort hitherto has been directed toward increasing 
the production of crops. Our attention has been 
concentrated almost exclusively on getting better 
farming. 

“In the beginning this was unquestionably the 
right thing to do. The farmer must first of all 


grow good crops in order to support himself and: 


his family. But when this has been secured the 
effort for better farming should cease to stand alone 
and should be accompanied by the effort for better 
business and better living on the farm. It is at least 
as important that the farmer should get the largest 
possible return in money, comfort, and social ad- 
vantages from the crops he grows as that he should 
get the largest possible return in crops from the 
land he farms. Agriculture is not the wholé of 
country life. The great rural interests are human 
interests, and good crops are of little value to the 
farmer unless they open the door to a good kind of 
life on the farm. This problem of country life is in 
the truest sense a national problem. In an address 
delivered at the semi-centennial of the founding of 
agricultural colleges in the United States a year 
ago last May I said;— 

“*There is only one person whose welfare is as 
vital to the welfare of the whoie country as is that 
of the wage worker who does manual labor; and 
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that is the tiller of the soil—the farmer. If there 
is one lesson taught by history it is that the perma- 
nent greatness of any state must ultimately depend 
more upon the character of its country population 
than upon anything else. No growth of wealth, no 
growth of cities, can make up for a loss in either 
the number or the character of the farming popul:- 
tion. 

“*The farm grows the raw material for the food 
and clothing of all our citizens ; it supports directly 
almost half of them, and nearly half the children of 
the United States are born and brought up on 
farms. How can the life of the farm family ve 
made less solitary, fuller of opportunity, freer froin 
drudgery, more comfortable, happier, and more at- 
‘tractive? Such a result is most earnestly to be de- 
sired. How can life on the farm be kept on the 
‘highest level, and where it is not already on that 
level, be so improved, dignified, and brightened as 
to awaken and keep alive the pride and loyalty of 
the farmer’s boys and girls, of the farmer’s wife and 
of the farmer himself? How can a compelling de- 
sire to live on the farm be aroused in the children 
‘that are born on the farm? All these questions are 
of vital importance, not only to the farmer, but to 
‘the whole nation. 

“We hope ultimately to double the average 
‘yield of wheat and corn per acre; it will be a great 
achievement, but it is even more important to 
double the desirability, comfort, and standing of 
‘the farmer’s life.’ : 

“It is especially important that whatever wiil 
‘serve to prepare country children for life on the 
farm, and whatever will brighten home life in the 
country and make it richer and more attractive for 
the mothers, wives, and daughters of the farmers 
should be done promptly, thoroughly, ‘and gladly. 
There is no more important person, measured in 
influence upon the life of the nation, than the farm- 
‘er’s wife, no more important home than the country 
home, and it is of national importance to do the 
best we can for both. 

“The farmers hitherto have had less than their 
full share of public attention along the lines of bus- 
iness and social life. There is too much belief 
among all our people that the prizes of life lie away 
from the farm. I am, therefore, anxious to bring 
before the people of the United States the question 
of securing better business and better living on the 
farm, whether by co-operation between farmers for 
‘buying, selling, and borrowing, by promoting social 
advantages and opportunities in the country, or by 
any other legitimate means that will help to make 
country life more gainful, more attractive, and 
fuller of opportunities, pleasures, and rewards for 
the men, women, and children of the farms. 

“My immediate purpose in appointing this com- 
mission is to secure from it such information and 
advice as will enable me to make recomm:endatioxs 
to Congress upon this extremely important mat- 
ter. I shall be glad if the commission will report to 


‘me upon the present condition of country life, upon 


what means are now available for supplying the de- 
ficiencies which exist, and upon-the best methods 
of organized, permanent effort in investigation and 


:actual work along the lines I have indicated. 


“You will doubtless also find it necessary to sug- 
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gest means for bringing about the better adapta- 
tion of rural schools to the training of children for 
life on the farm. The national and state agricul- 
tural departments ultimately must join with the va- 
rious farmers’ and agricultural organizations in the 
effort to secure greater efficiency and attractive- 
ness in country life. 

“In view of the pressing importance of this sub- 
ject I should be glad to have your report before the 
end of next December. For that reason the com- 
mission doubtless will find it impracticable to un- 
dertake extensive investigations, but will rather 
confine itself to a summary of what is already 
known—a statement of the problem and the recom- 
mendation of measures tending toward its so- 
lution. With the single exception of the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources which underlies the 
problem of rural life, there is no other material 
question of greater importance now before the 
American people. I shall look forward with the 
keenest interest to your report. 

“Theodore Roosevelt 
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HOW QUIET! 


How quiet is this hamlet, on which fall 
The wandering cloud-shadows, as if they 
Could not too softly touch the leafy way, 
The pleached arbor and the vine-hung wall, 
The sloping orchard, greenly twilight all, 
And meadow where, beneath a mellow ray, 
The red-winged blackbird pours his liquid lay 
And the lone mower breasts the grasses tall!— 
So quiet that it baffles me to tell 
How quiet when—above its verdurous way, 
Its leaves and vines and all that rests the eye— 
The slow and solemn utterance of its bell 
Has told it of the progress of the day 
And left a deeper stillness in the sky. 

—Ralph H. Shaw, in the Transcript. 





EDUCATIONAL SPECTATOR. 
[Editorial.] 


RURAL IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE IN SOUTH CARO- 
LINA. 


Of all demonstrations of the influence of the 
modern school idea on a rural community one of 
the best is at Stateberg, S. C., a charming spot in 
the centre of the state, the home, in the far away, 
of General Sumter, the game-cock of the Revolu- 
tionary war. 

Until three years ago it was rated as a “being 
abandoned” community, where a farm, with build- 
ings, could be bought for $15 an acre, and sellers 
more ready to act than buyers. Schools were 
poor, churches in bad condition, roads out of re- 
pair, arrested development seen everywhere in 
everything. 

Colonel John J. Dargen, teaching in one of the 
cities of the state three years ago, conceived the 
idea of experimenting on a rural community. He 
purchased an abandoned farm of 100 acres with 
a neglected plantation house with a large ballroom 
and other spaciotts rooms adapted to school use. 
He prevailed upon the school authorities to merge 
three little schools, and give him the money appro- 
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priated therefor,-and he would transport the chil- 
dren, purchasing two wagons for this purpose. 
He is on the third year. Not a new house had 
been built in the memory of man; now four new 
homes have been made; two others will be made at 
once. Land is selling for $25 an acre, and as high as 
$45 is asked. The roads have been remade along 
modern lines. There are twelve telephones, and 
not one three years ago; and ten pianos have been 
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bought where there was but one three years ago.. 

There is an up-to-date kindergarten, a musi¢ 
teacher whose whole time is employed. Type- 
writing and stenography are taught. 

Who can estimate the service of such a man to 
that community, for the work is contagious, and 
has influenced all the country round about? 

Demonstrations like this justify the claim that 
the South is making giant strides. 


Mp tee dente 
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We had better seek for a system that will develop honest men than for one which 
will deal cunningly with vagabonds. Let us reform our schools and we shall find little 


reform needed in our prisons.—ZFohn Ruskin. 





BROWNING, DOOLEY, EUGENE FIELD, RILEY, 
HOLMAN DAY, SAM WALTER FOSS. 


BY S. S. CURRY, LITT. D. 


[From “Browning and the Dramatic Monologue.” | 
A monologue shows the effect of character upon 
character, and hence nearly always implies the 
direct speaking of one person to another. In this 
it differs from a speech. Still, the principle applies 
even to the speaker. He cannot present a subject 
in the same way to an educated and to an unedu- 
cated audience, but instinctively chooses words 
common to him and to his hearers and finds such 
illustrations as to make his meaning obvious to 
them. All language is imperfect. Truth is not 
made clear by being made superficial, but by the 
careful choosing of words and illustrations under- 
stood by the hearer... The speaker, accordingly, 
must feel his audience. The imperfection of or- 
dinary teaching and speaking is thus explained by 
a form of dramatic art. 

In “A Woman’s Last Word,” already explained 
(p. 6), the listening husband, his attitude towards 
his wife, his jealousy and suspicion, all serve to 
call forth her love and nobility of character. He 
is the cause of the monologue, and must be as deti- 
nitely conceived as the speaker. Without a clear 
conception of his character, her words cannot re- 
ceive the right interpretation. 

In “Bishop Blougram’s Apology,” the listener, 
Mr. Gigadibs, is definitely, though indirectly por- 
trayed. He is a young man of thirty, impulsive, 
ideal, but has not yet struggled with the problems 
of life. His criticisms of Blougram are answered 
by that worldly-minded ecclesiastic, who can de- 
clare most truly the fact that an absolute faith is 
not possible, and then assume—and thus contra- 
dict himself—that to ignorant people he must 
preach an absolute faith. The character of the 
Bishop is strongly conceived, and his perception 
of the highest possibility of life as well as his failure 
to carry it out, are portrayed with marvelous com- 
plexity and full recognition of the difficulties of 
reconciling idealism with realism. But the char- 
acter of his young, enthusiastic, and earnest critic, 
who lacks his experience and who may be par- 


tially silenced, is as important as the apology of 


Blougram. The poem is a debate between an 


idealist and a realist, the speech of the realist 
alone being given. We catch the weakness and 
the strength of both points of view, and thus enter 
into the comprehension of a most subtle struggle 
for self-justification. 

It is some distance from Bishop Blougram to 
Mr. Dooley, but the necessity for a listener in the 
monologue, a listener. of definite character, is 
shown in both cases. 

Dooley’s talks are a departure from the regular 
form of the monologue, in the fact that Hennessey 
now and then speaks a word directly; but this par- 
tial introduction of dialogue does not change the 
fact that all of these talks are monologues. Such 
interruptions are not the only types of departure 
from the strict form of the monologue. Browning 
gives a narrative conclusion to “Pheidippides” and 
‘Bishop Blougram’s Apology,” and many varia- 
tions are found among different authors. Hen- 
nessey’s remarks may be introduced as a way of 
arousing in the imagination of ordinary people a 
conception of the listener. The relationship of the 
two characters is thus possibly more easily pictured 
to the ordinary imagination. 

Of the necessity of Hennessey there can be no 
doubt. Mr. Dooley would never speak in this way 
but for the sympathetic and reverently attentive 
Hennessey. The two are complemental and nece- 
sary to each other. 

Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures were very pop- 
ular, perhaps partly because of the silence express- 
ing the patience of Caudle, though there were 
appendices that indicated remarks written down by 
Mr. Caudle, but long afterwards and when alone. 
There are some advantages in the pure form; 
the mind is kept more concentrated. So without 
Hennessey’s direct remarks the picture of Dooley 
might have been even better sustained. The form 
of a monologue, however, must not be expected “to 
remain rigid. The point here to be apprehended 
is the necessity of recognizing a listener as well as 


a speaker. 
Every Dooley demands a listener. He must have 
appreciation. These monologues are a humorous, 


possibly unconcious presentation of this principle. 
The audience or the reader is turned by the author 
into a tontemplative spectator of a simple situa- 
tion. A play demands a struggle, but here we 
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‘have all the restfulness, ease, and repose of life 
titself. We all like to sit back and observe, 
especially when a character is unfolding itself. 

In the monologue as well as in the play there is 
no direct teaching. Things happen as in life, and 
we see the action of a thought upon a certain mind 
-and do our own exhorting or preaching. 

The monologue adapts itself to all kinds of char- 
‘acters and to every species of theme. It does not 
require a plot, or even a great struggle, as in the 
case of the play. Attention is fixed upon one indi- 
vidual; we are led into the midst of the natural 
situations of every-day life, and receive with great 
force the impressions which events, ideas, or other 
characters make upon a specific type of man. 

Eugene Field often makes children talk in mono- 
Jogues. Some persons have criticized Field’s chil- 
dren’s poems and said they were not for children 
at all. This is true, and Field no doubt intende:i 
it so. He made his children talk naturally and 
freely, as if to each other, but not as they wouid 
‘talk to older people. 

“Jes’ "Fore Christmas” is true to a boy’s charac- 
ter, but we must be careful in choosing a listener. 
The boy would not speak in this way to an audi- 
-ence, to the family at the dinner table, nor to any 
-one but a confidant. He must have, in fact, a 
Hennessey,—possibly some other boy, or, more 
likely, some hired man. 

It is a mistake, unfortunately a common one, to 
give such’a poem as a speech to an audience. It 
is not a speech, but only one end of a conversation. 
It is almost lyric in its portrayal of feeling, but 
still it concerns human action and the relations of 
persons to each other. Therefore, it is primarily 
dramatic, and a monologue. The words must be 
considered as spoken to some confidential listener. 

A proper conception of the monologue produces 
a higher appreciation of the work of Field. As 
monologues, his poems are always consistent and 
‘beautiful. When considered as mere stories for 
children, their artistic form has been misconceived, 
and interpreters of them with this conception have 
often failed. 

Even “Little Boy Blue,’ a decided lyric, has a 
definite speaker, and the objects described and the 
events indicated are intensely as well as dramati- 
cally realized. Notice the abrupt transitions, the 
sudden changes in feeling. It is more easily ren- 
dered with a slight suggestion of a sympathetic 
listener. 

Many persons regard James Whitcomb Riley's 
“Knee-deep in June” as a lyric; but has it enough 
unconsciousness for this? To me it is far more 
flexible and spontaneous when considered as a 
monologue. The interpreter of the poem can 
make longer pauses. He can so identify himseif 
with the character as to give genial and hearty 
laughter, and thus indicate dramatically the su- 
den arrival of ideas. To reveal the awakening of 
an idea is the very soul of spontaneous expression, 
and such awakening is nearly always dramatic. So 
in the following conception, what a sudden, joy- 
-Ous discovery can be made of 


“Mr. Blue Jay full o’ sass, 
In them baseball cloes o’ hisn.” 
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Notice also the sudden breaks-in transition that 
can be indicated in 


“Blue birds’ nests tucked up there 
Conveniently for the boy ‘at ’s apt to be 
Up some other apple tree.”’ 


Notice after “to be” how he suddenly enjoys the 
birds’ cunning and laughs for a moment at the 
boys’ failure. You can accentuate, too, his dra- 
matic feeling for May and “’bominate its prom- 
ises’’ with more decision and point. 

The “you” in this poem and the frequent im- 
peratives indicate the conception in the author's 
mind of a speaker and a sympathetic companion 
out in the fields in June. It certainly detracts from 
the simplicity, dramatic intensity, naturalness, and 
spontaneity to make of it a kind of address to an 
audience. The same is true of the “Liztown Hu- 
morist,’ “Kingsby’s Mill,’ “Joney,” and many 
others which are usually considered and rendered 
as stories. They are monologues. Possibly a 
completer title for them would be lyric mono- 
logues. 

While the interpreter of these monologues can 
easily turn his auditors into a sympathetic and fa- 
miliar group who might stand for his listener, he 
can transport them in imagination to the right situ- 
ation; and while this is often done by interpreters 
with good effect, to my mind this does not change 
their character as monologues. 

In “Griggsby’s Station” we have a most decided 
monologue. Who is speaking, and to whom is the 
monologue addressed? Is the speaker the daugh- 
ter in a family suddenly grown rich, talking to her 
mother? The character of the speaker and of the 
listener must be definitely conceived and carefully 
suggested in order to give truth to the rendering 
or even to realize its meaning. 


1 


The same is true regarding many of Holman 
Day’s stories in his “Up in Maine” and other 
books. With hardly any exception, these are best 
rendered as monologues. 

Many of the poems of Sam Walter Foss and 
other popular writers of the present are mono- 
logues. The homelike characters demand sympa- 
thetic listeners, who are, by implication, of the 
same general type and character as the speaker. 
Even “The House by the Side of the Road” is bet- 
ter given with the spirit of the monologue. It is 
too personal, too dramatic, to be turned into a 
speech. 





NAMES HARD TO ENUMERATE. 


The directors of the school census of Chicago 
have found that the “jawbreakers” are so difficult 
to handle that the work of gathering statistics takes 
about twice as long as it would under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. Here are some of the names taken 
more or less at random from the census lists: 
Rzemieszkievicz, Zdrojewski, Gorzelanczyk, 
Klymezynski, Wrzesimski, Guleszecwicz, Rzep- 
nicki, Mikolajezak, Mieszslaw, Szkolny, Piekut, 
Buszkiewicz, Aheodizia, Cieslewicz, Oleojkowski, 
Kolodziejski, Szeszycki, Swiatkowski. 
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Saw you the stately palace that stands 
Fronting the wind-swept sky? 

The stately palace, reared on a height, 
In the teeth of the winds of the sky? 


Nobler than ever a lordly hold, 
Greater than kingly keep, 

Or the mightiest fastness, buttress-bound, 
Where a thousand legends sleep; 


For a legion camps there, eager eyed, 
Flushed with the spirit’s fires; 

They, whom the elder lands would not— 
Younger sons of the sires! 


Shoulder to shoulder—a stubborn breed! 
There stirs in the atrophied vein, 

The quickened pulse of a soul re-born— 
The prophet’s dormant strain. 


Brother and brother—parched of their thirst! 
They drink at the fountain head; 

They taste of the manna long denied; 
They eat of the fruit and are fed. 


Again! Yet again—the waters of life! 
You shall hear from them, country mine! 
Hewers and builders, captains of men, 


Thinkers, poets divine— 


‘These, whom the elder lands would not! 
Patience, fools! Ye shall see. 
For a nation reapeth as it hath sown, 
And the reaping is yet to be! 
—Debbie H. Silver, in the Atlantic. 
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REAL WORLD POWER. 
[Editorial in Cleveland Press.] 


Whether or not we did any good to the Cubans 
by sending our army and navy to expel Spain may 
be questioned by some; but we met there a foe 
more powerful than Spain, and conquered it. 
When this fearful antagnoist was routed it helped 
the whole world, and harmed no one. It was a 
victory of peace in the midst of war. The hero 
who gave the race the victory died of the pesti- 
lence, but the triumph remained a triumph. This 
was the conquest of yellow fever. 

We are putting $300,000,000 into a ditch across 
Panama. The French failed, but we are succeed- 
ing. We are moving dirt so fast that it is a marvel 
to the engineering world. As the big ditch moves 
steadily on to completion every American heart 
swells with pardonable pride in the deed. 3ut 
the digging of the ditch is in all probability sec- 
ondary to another,achievement at Panama, which 
will be farther reaching than any possible triumph 
of engineering. We have established an experi- 
mental station in decent living in the tropics for 
which the world has been waiting. 

Ever since we began talking of the Isthmian 
canal its opponents have said that we should lose 
hundreds of thousands of lives in the work. 
Panama was the home of pestilence. Malaria 
was a part of the everyday life, and yellow fever 
was perennial. Other places had yellow jack at 
times; Panama was his permanent dwelling place, 
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and the national flag of the isthmus should have 
been the saffron banner of plague. They said this, 
and they said true. 

But we have made a city down there where yel- 
low fever and malaria are unknown. We have 
found out the causes of these diseases, and we 
have made a healthy town in the old home of the 
fevers. It is alla matter of taking intelligent 
pains. Mosquitoes must not be allowed to breed. 
There must be no undrained swamps, no stagnant 
water. There must be no cesspools and open sew~ 
ers for typhoid. Water must be sterilized. Flies 
must be fought. Rats must be exterminated. 
Every host for a germ must be hunted out and 
killed. Result: A tropical city as free from disease 
as those of the North. 

A good example spreads, even in Spanish 
America. Our brethren of the disease-ridden 
littorals of South America and Mexico are begin- 
ning to see the tremendous importance of the 
methods of the health department of Panama. 
They are sending committees to find out how we 
do it. The good health of the canal zone bids fair 
to become contagious. The lazarettos of South 
America are likely to be wiped out by a wave of 
hygiene from our good health breeding station on 
the isthmus. 

This will be worth more than the canal. A real 
world power is the one that shows the world how 
to live. New Zealand and Switzerland are far 
more important as world powers to-day than is 
Russia. And if we can show how lifé in the 
tropics may be made healthful, we shall open the 
wav for the development of millions of square miles 
of the world’s richest lands, on which the people 
of the future will live in comfort and plenty. Such 
plague spots as Bombay and Calcutta will leara 
how to purge themselves of their disease, and we 

shall have done more of good than the most opti- 
mistic ever dreamed of. 
“So shines a good deed in a naughty worid.” 
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MR. TAFT OR BILL. 


[For thirty years I have been waging war on the 
habit of calling boys baby names after they are twelve, 
and many incidents have confirmed me in my insisten-e, 
but the best of all is an incident on August 3 at Hot 
Springs, West Virginia, as reported in the press.— 
Editor.] 

“Just call me Mr. Taft, and if you drop into collo- 
quialism call me Bill.” 

This was W. H. Taft’s laughing reply yesterday 
when granting an audience to a number of news- 
paper men who had severally addressed him as 
“Mr. Secretary,” “Governor,” “Judge,” and “Mr. 
Taft.” 

“I first got the name Bill at Yale,” continued Mr. 
Taft replying to a question. 

“Before I went there I had been Willie in my 
home and among my Cincinnati boyhood friends. 
But when I got through school I was called Will 
at home. My younger brother, Harry, however, 
called me Willie, until after a happening one day at 
college. We roomed together on the top floor of 
Framm hall and our room was just over the middle 

entrance. 


Harry was a freshman, I was a junior. 
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He had gone out and forgotten to take with him 
a book he wanted. He came back to the entrance 
and looking up on the outside yelled Willie. In 2 
second there was a head out of every one of the 
windows and seemed as though every one yelled at 
once. At any rate there was one longer chorus of 
O Willie. That cured Harry. He has called me 
Bill ever since.” 

“How about the 400 students?” 

“Oh, they called me.‘Bill’ just the same. You 
see I weighed 200 then.” 
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NEW YORK’S INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION PLAN. 


New York state has an admirable industrial edu- 
cation scheme. The new law provides that any city 
or union school district may establish as a part of 
its public school system general industrial or trade 
schools for those who have completed the elemen- 
tary school course or who have attained the age of 
fourteen years. In each city or school district the 
board of education may appoint an advisory board 
of five members representing local trades or indus- 
tries. 

The board of education is empowered to employ 
teachers, adopt courses of study, acquire building 
site, provide buildings and equipment. 

The state commissioner of education in the an- 
nual apportionment of the state school moneys 
shall apportion therefrom to each city and union 
free school district the sum of $500 for each inde- 
pendently organized general industrial or trade 
school maintained therein for forty weeks during 
the school year and employing one teacher whose 
work is devoted exclusively to such school, and 
having an enrollment of at least twenty-five pupils 
and maintaining a course of study approved by 
him. He shall also make an additional apportion- 
ment to each city and union free school district of 
$200 for each additional teacher employed exclu- 
sively in such schools for forty weeks during the 
school year. All such moneys apportioned by the 
commissioner of education shall be used exclu- 
sively for the support and maintenance of such 
schools in the city or district to which such moneys 
are apportioned. But the commissioner of educa- 
tion may in his discretion apportion to a district or 
city maintaining such schools or employing such 
teachers for a shorter time than forty weeks, an 
amount pro rata to the time such schools are main- 
tained or such teachers are employed. This section 
shall not be construed to entitle manual training 
high schools or other secondary schools maintain- 
ing manual training departments, to an apportion- 
ment of funds herein provided for. The commis- 
sioner of education shall have general supervision 
of such schools ; he shall prescribe regulations gov- 
erning the licensing of the teachers employed 
therein; and he is hereby authorized, empowered, 
and directed to provide for the inspection of such 
schools, to take necessary action to make effectual 
the provisions of this act, and to advise and assist 
boards of education in the establishment, organiza- 
tion, and management of such schools. The state 
appropriated $7,000 for the use of the commis- 
sioner of education in such supervision. 
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[From talks at the summer school section of the Har- 
vard Teachers’ Association. ] 


We must find the child’s interest, and touch him 
at this point. 

The humming-bird style of knowledge is not de- 
sirable. 

Pupils should be allowed to specialize. 

To the kindergarten is due the increased study 
of the child. 

The principal function of education is to adapt 
every individual to the spirit of the times. 

The child must be each day the very best citizen 
he can in his little world. 

A teacher may dominate a school in such a way 
as to hinder the growth of the children. 

The object of education is the evolution of the 
very highest type. 

We have spelled out the great lesson that there 
is in each being an impulse to act out what is in 
him. 

We should not teach children that education is 
preparation for life, but that it is life. 

In studying about child study we sometimes for- 
get the child. 

Passing from mere child study to man as a social 
being, we think we must fit the child for this larger 
life. When an animal is adapted to his environ- 
ment, his growth is stopped. If we should adapt 
a child to present conditions without inspiration to 
go on, we would stop his development. We must 
fit him to live, but inspire him with the idea of 
growth. 

Our confidence in our educational system is our 
bane. 

We give food which the children cannot digest, 
but which we think in some mysterious way that 
they can store up. They will need it sometime. 
There is plenty of food, and we have leisure to 
give it. They must take it. ... Let us give the 
children what they need. 

Africa, Zambesi, Calcutta, Himalaya, Gobi, 
Amoor, Ural, Trieste, Saghalien,—these names i 
said over to some teachers at an institute, asking 
them what they saw or thought of as they listened. 
Only six out of the two hundred said they saw land 
or water or any living thing! Outline maps, 
“stars,” “rings,” undulating lines, scalloped lines,— 
these were what they saw. 

If rightly pursued, no study is so interesting as 
physical geography. It meets us at every turn. 
The person who can look at a hill and tell its his- 
tory can tell the life of a river. . . . How shall the 
children get this knowledge? By field work. 
They say that there is no time for field work. 
Rather say that there is no time for reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic. 

We should be of the impressionist school in 
teaching history. We deal with long distances. 
The teacher can make the child travel around the 
globe and see with clear eyes. 

On no account should the child study the history 
of Greece without studying the myths and litera- 
ture of Greece. No child should leave school 
without knowing them. 

We must educate men of action. Scholars too 
often dream. E.R. 
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CINCINNATI SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB RESOLUTIONS. 


[These Resolutions are too suggestive not to give them 
wide circulation.] 


At the close of another year, eventful in the his- 
tory of this club and the educational interests of 
this city, at a time when the air is vibrant with dec- 
larations of political faith, it seems fitting, in the 
presence of our guests, including those now offi- 
cially entrusted with the destiny of our schoois, 
upon which all other institutional agencies in a de- 
mocracy depend for intelligent action and co-oper- 
ation, to give expression to our educational faith, in 
respect to such matters and in such a manner as 
may justify a continuance of the sacred trust com- 
mitted to us and afford common ground-for organic 
effort in promoting the highest achievement in the 
work of education in this city. 

As is the custom with political platforms, we 
too may point with pardonable pride to’ magnifi- 
cent achievement; for during the life-time of the 
board of education, recently dissolved by legal en- 
actment, no other period of equal length in the his- 
tory of this city, nor in the history of any other 
city, ever witnessed a corresponding. educational 
progress, in so many different directions, destined 
to affect vitally, fundamentally, and for the better, 
the welfare of its people; and whatever the rea- 
sons, whether specious or otherwise, that were 
urged in behalf of the recent legislation governing 
the constitution of boards of education, it should 
be a matter of supreme gratification to them, as it 
is to us, that they can leave such a record behind. 

Most important of all have been the various 
agencies employed under their direction and sanc- 
tion, which have resulted in elevating the standard 
of instruction and in fostering a professional spirit 
among teachers. They have provided a merit list 
of those to be appointed, and have established a 
preferred list consisting of college graduates having 
professional training,—a standard unsurpassed any- 
where in America. They have encouraged greater 
efficiency in the classroom through promotional 
salaries based upon a given amount of pedagogical 
study. They have actively co-operated with the 
university authorities in the establishment of a col- 
lege for teachers for the purpose of securing new 
teachers of superior preparation, and have wel- 
comed the services of its instructors in behalf of 
the further growth and improvement of those al- 
ready engaged in the schools. They have wisely 
adopted a salary schedule more commensurate with 
an improved standard of service, and in response to 
this stimulation of effort and these evidences of ap- 
preciation there have been, during the year now 
drawing to a close, various courses of study pur- 
sued by teachers, amounting, in the aggregate, to 
a total far greater than the number of teachers in 
the public schools of this city. 

Courses of study have been revised and enriched 
in keeping with new necessities. Manual training 
and domestic science have been introduced. The 
kindergarten has been made an integral part of the 
‘public school system. The work of the evening 
schools has been extended and standardized, Va.- 


cation schools have been inaugurated. Special 
schools for wayward boys and other special classes 
have been established. Medical inspection has 
been instituted and greater consideration shown, in 
various ways, for the physical welfare of children. 
This chiefly, and briefly, is the record of a few brief 
years of activity for the improvement of the inter- 
nal organization and work of the schools. 


Equally praiseworthy has been the tireless effort 
in behalf of the betterment of the physical condi- 
tions upon which better schools largely depend, 
and the character and extent of school building en- 
terprises, completed, under- way, provided for, and 
contemplated, challenges the admiration every- 
where of the believers in sound education as a 
means of social intervention and advance. 


Very gratifying, also, has been the progress, 
during this same period, in the field of higher and 
professional education in this city; and the pros- 
pect of an ultimate integration of various forms of 
educational effort in. this. municipality, whereby 
every child may have the freest opportunity to be- 
come in the fullest measure all for which nature 
has fitted him, is one of which the wisest educa- 
tional seers have had glorious visions, and which, 
under intelligent, vigilant, and united effort, may 
have its early realization in this Queen City. To 
this end the Cincinnati Schoolmasters’ Club by its 
constitution stands pledged. For its realization 
and the discovery of effective practical ways of se- 
curing it through co-operative endeavor on the 
part of all the educational forces of the community 
the serious investigations and discussions of the 
coming year are to be devoted. 


To this end, also, we seek to be governed by the 
wisest economy; not that false sense of economy 
which merely seeks to save money, but rather that 
true economy which invests money and econo- 
mizes time and energy in putting the dollar t» 
work, so that it may yield the greatest return. 

For the same reasons we stand for professional 
men and women for professional tasks, and we are 
unalterably opposed to appointments, to any 
branch of public educational service, resting upon 
considerations other than those of merit. More- 
over, we believe in truly professional tests for the 
teacher, and consequently that examinations for 
those who have gone through the schools should 
presuppose scholastic preparation and should aim 
at ascertaining ability to teach rather than testing 
a memoriter knowledge of encyclopaedic informa- 
tion, oftentimes of relatively inconsequential char- 
acter. 

Professional fitness, wise economy, intelligent 
co-operation,—these, surely, constitute a trinity of 
excellencies, involving all other things needful 
for the work before us. 

We believe, also, that the greatest success in the 
work in which we are engaged requires a spirit of 
mutual confidence and loyalty, and that we should 
turn a deaf ear to the insidious insinuations and in- 
nuendos of the breeder of discontent who seeks to 
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further selfish ends through unfriendly criticism, 
oftentimes; based upon -factitious grounds, and 
_whose real purposes are not the promotion of vir- 
tue, but the polling of a vote. 

Not the least important accomplishment realized 
through the attitude of the board in recent years 
has been the emancipation of Cincinnati school- 
masters from fear to express their innermost con- 
victions upon educational questions ; and, rejoicing 
that they are thus left ‘free to grow; thankful that 
their opinions are invited and respected, and that 
important educational policies are influenced by 
their counsels ; grateful, above all, for the confidence 
imposed in the wise, fearless, and inspiring educa- 
tional leadership which you have given us, in 
school superintendent and university president ; this 
club, soon to consist of-a membership of two hun- 
dred men engaged in educational work in this city 
and vicinity, pledges to the new board, inheritors 
of worthy precedent, to the board of directors of 
the university, and to his honor, the mayor, our 
unselfish devotion to our common cause. Great is 
our opportunity and responsibility! Great will be 
our shame if we fail! 
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THE PROFESSOR’S PAY. 


The Carnegie Institution for the Advancement 
of Teaching puts forth a bulletin on salaries that is 
illuminating. 


First, the average pay of professors is extremely 
low as compared with the rate of remuneration in 
other professions; second, the big prizes are few 
and far between; third, the prospect of an increase 
of salary ceases abruptly with the attainment of a 
full professorship—that is, in middle age. The 
average salary of a full professor in the hundred 
foremost colleges and universities of the United 
States and Canada is only $2,500; in half of them 
it is less than $2,200. The highest attainable 
salary is $5,000, and this maximum is open only to 
deans and heads of departments in a very few in- 
stitutions. The average age at which college and 
university teachers attain the rank of full professor 
is thirty-five; then financial advancement stops. 
When the exceptional scholar becomes a full pro- 
fessor he gets only “two to four times the finan- 
cial reward of the average man,” and has no pros- 
pect of further advartce of salary. In law, medi- 
cine, engineering, and business, conditions are very 
different. The successful lawyer, physician, or en- 
gineer receives twenty to forty times, and the suc- 
cessful business man two hundred to four hundred 
times the reward of the average man. In these 
callings, moreover, there is practically no limit to 
the possibility of increasimg the income after the 
age of thirty-five. 

In Germany the financial status of university pro- 
fessors is, on the whole, higher than in the United 
States. In the lower ranks of the profession, to 
be sure, the earnings are‘ woefully meagre. The 
average income of privatdocenten is about $200; 
the “extraordinary” professors, or assistants, re- 
ceive from $600 to $2,000, But the incomes of the 
“ordinary.” of full, professors average $2,800, 
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Not only this. The great dons receive incomes 
from salaries and fees ranging upwards to $10,000 ; 
they enjoy honors, privileges, and immunities that 
render their position peculiarly attractive; and in 
old age they are retired on pensions. 

As a result of the discouraging conditions at- 
tached to college and university teaching in this 
country, the Carnegie investigation found that 
“men who came from good homes, of high social 
position, with strong ambition, were those least 
likely to accept the uncertainties of the teacher’s 
life, even when their inclinations led them in this 
direction.” Under the circumstances it is re- 
markable that the personnel of this profession has 
maintained itself so long at the present high stand- 
ard. The explanation is to be found in the fact 
that the “call” to teach is too powerful to be over- 
come by a financial handicap. 





N. E. A. INCIDENT. 


What is the capital of New Zealand? 

The question was too much for scores of school 
teachers at the registration headquarters in the 
federal building Monday. 

The arrival of Hervert Baillie, a New Zealander, 
brought out the question. Baillie registered as 
from New Zealand, and remarked: “TI believe I hold 
the record in distance covered to attend the con- 
vention. I am from the capital of New Zealand, 
and have traveled 11,300 miles to be here.” 

“Let’s see,” said the Press man to whom the 
clerk gave this information, ‘‘what is the capital of 
New Zealand?” 

“The capital?” repeated the clerk. ‘Why, it’s— 
ah—humph—ah—why, it’s—well, really, I don't 
know. But I can find out. Here is a teacher. 
She will know.” 

But the teacher didn’t, and neither did the next, 
nor the next. Just for fun, the clerk and the re- 
porter continued to ask, but nobody knew. 
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ARITHMETICAL ELIMINATION. 


The Association of Mathematical Teachers of 
New England recommend the elimination of sub- 
jects in arithmetic that have long been eliminated 
by all wide-awake teachers, and if this can reach 
those who cling tenaciously to the follies of the 
fathers, well and good. Let us hope so. Their 
record of eliminations is well as an_ historical 
landmark: Average of payments; average of ac- 
counts; circulating decimals; compound propor- 
tion; partial payments: problems involving the 
finding of the principal, time, rate, and present 
worth (only such problems in compound interest 
tc be included as deal with the practices of banks, 
notably savings banks) ; that partnership be omitted 
except as it is introduced in an incidental way in 
connection with some other topic; that annual in- 
terest be omitted except as an incidental iflustra- 
tion; that exchange, stocks and bonds, and msur- 
ance be omitted except as related examples on 
these subjects may be introduced jncidentally to 
the general subject of percentage 
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FLOWBRING RASPBERRY. 


It is the experience of every wood lover that the 
thought of certain plants, or the sight of them in 
our own or the herbarium of some one else, is po- 
tent to recall special localities upon which the mind 
loves to dwell. 

In turning over the sheets of a collection, the at- 
tention of the botanist is always arrested by the 
portrait of some favorite plant. But it is more than 
“counterfeit presentment,” it is the plant itself, as 
it were spiritually returned to us. It may be “the 
shy Linnza,” recalling 


“The sweet name of the man of flowers,” 


or perhaps the pretty alpine sandwort, that dances 
with the bluebells over some of our New England 
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mountain tops. At once the gazer is borne, by 
some Arabian carpet, into dreamland or the realm 
of faerie. Home objects vanish; he is once more 
above the clouds and listening to the tinkle of mys- 
terious rivulets in the rocks beneath him. Other- 
wise, he is with nature’s tremendous silences. 

One of the plants all powerful to summon up 
half sleeping memories of loved spots and dear 
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companions is flowering raspberry. Growing as 
it does on our lower mountain slopes or higher 
hills, like Wachusett, Monadnock, the Catskills, 
and Hudson Highlands, the White Mountains and 
Alleghanies, it is naturally associated with scenes 
of uncommon beauty. To the writer it recalls his 
childhood’s home, West Point, and fond recollec- 
tions of those long departed. 

When one arrives by steamer or train at the 
West Point station and begins to climb the high 
hill to the plain, he has on one side stupendous 
cliffs clothed with vegetation. Here, among many 
other plants, and even good-sized trees that find 
their living in the clefts of the rocks, is flowering 
raspberry. It seems exactly fitted for the situation 
with its deep purple, single-rose-like, five-petaled 
flowers, and generous, maple-like leaves. The 
stems are clothed with rufous hairs; the peculiar 
dark green of the foliage is just what the gray gran- 
ite seems to demand. The plant, which is shrubby, 
is often accompanied at this station by the bladder- 
pod, Staphylea trifolia, in spring presenting pendu- 
lous racemes of creamy white,.pretty flowers, which 
later give place to papery, inflated pods which 
children delight to explode. They go off with a 
quite perceptible pop. Herb Robert (Geranium 
Robertianum) and Alum-root (Heuchera Ameri- 
cana) grow in the rock interstices, where in early 
spring there is a profuse display of Dutchmen’s 
breeches, the ever dainty Dicentra cucullaria, 

The fruit of our raspberry, though handsome, 1s 
rather dry, insipid, and tasteless. It has little sug- 
gestion of the luscious, characteristic raspberry 
taste, which even the wee-flowered black thimble- 
berry so markedly possesses. 

In the far West grows another species of moun- 
tain-raspberry, strikingly like our R. odoratus, but 
with white flowers. It is Rubus Nutkanus, Moc- 
quino, The thought of it always brings. back to 
the writer his first day’s botanizing on the Sierra 
Nevada. It was when he was with the United 
States geological exploration of the fortieth 
parallel under Clarence King. 

We went into camp at Alta, Cal., one Saturday 
evening in May, 1867, and next day the writer, with 
Robert Ridgway, the ornithologist, explored the 
deep ravine near our halting place. With all I 
saw afterwards of the grand and the desolate, no 
place impressed itself more deeply upon my mind. 
The deep gorge, through which writhed and 
foamed a mountain cataract, had its banks clothed 
with richest vegetation. Immense conifers spired 
into the air, shooting through the tender, graceful 





(Continued on page 202.) 
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Let us but train our children so that they can take their places as citizens in the | i} 
great chorus of our republic, equipped with pure hearts, willing hands, eager minds; with 

love for the right, the good, the beautiful ; with a desire to give their best for the good of 
all, and with high ideals for themselves, the community, the state and the nation, and, just 
as in school their little voices were welded into pure, sweet harmony touching the deepest 
feelings of all who heard, so will the great chorus of our democracy burst forth upon the 
world with its message of peace, and good will, of brotherhood and unity, of beauty and 
divine love.— Frank Damrosch. 
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THE PLAYGROUND MOVEMENT. 


When Joseph Lee, one of Boston’s most public 
spirited citizens, proclaimed the gospel of play no 
one was so optimistic as to imagine that within a 
decade the municipal playground, skilfully super- 
vised, would be a well nigh universal factor .of 
American life. Such, however, promises to be the 
fact. 

On September 11 and 12 the International Play- 
ground Association will hold its second annual 
festival in New York city. Only the second! And 
yet it will be the most noted official educational 
meeting ever held in the world. 

Mayor McClellan of New York has invited 
every city in the United States and Canada, of 
8,000 population and upwards, to send, at city ex- 
pense, the mayor and other delegates. Present 
advices indicate that literally many hundred cities 
will be officially represented at this educational 
meeting, where the aim is to educationalize the 
play spirit of the children. 

It is inconceivable that America has waited all 
these years to learn so simple a lesson as Joseph 
Lee has taught us. 


Play! The child’s first and most persistent in- 
stinct! We have tried to suppress it all these 
years. 

Play! With infinite variety of opportunity for 


activity and training we have looked upon it as 
wasted energy. 

Play, in. which the child never finds mental 
fatigue or loss of relish, has been the one thing the 
school and church have sought to eliminate from 
his. life, considering it a great concession if they 
permitted them to have a ten-minutes playless re- 
cess, Or gave them a Sunday school picnic once a 
year and a playless evening at Christmas time: 
Play! A child can get more mental discipline in 
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learning a new game in the right way than in re- 
peating an explanation of the reason for inverting 
the divisor and proceeding as in multiplication in 
fractions, and yet until now the educators have 
never used play in education. 

Truly we live in a new educational world. For 
this we are grateful, Joseph Lee. 
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GENUINE OBEDIENCE. 


What is obedience? 

Obedience is doing that which one prefers not 
to do because those who know better than we, by 
wisdom or experience, think we should do it. 

Obedience is leaving undone that which we 
would much like to do because those who know 
better than we, by wisdom or experience, think we 
ought not to do. 

Obedience has in it, also, this element, that cii- 
cumstances or conditions have so related us to su- 
perior wisdom and experience that we are expected 
to give heed to opinions based on such wisdom and 
experience. 

The widely divergent views of obedience are de- 
termined by the attitude toward what is expected 
of both the superior and inferior parties. 

Of old the fact of expected superiority meant 
absolute infallibility and its acceptance as such by 
the assumed inferiority. 

There was no limit to the authority of superior- 
ity. 

There was no limit to the submission of inferior- 
ity. 

It was not regarded as obedience unless the in- 
ferior submitted, regardless of his judgment, to 
the superior, regardless of the injustice. 

The highest test of obedience was the imbecility 
of the inferior in a case of the insanity of the super- 
ior. 

Obedience was prostration for the satisfaction 
of the tyrant. 

To-day all this is not obedience, except in the 
view of ghosts of other days, the occasional ap- 
plauders and ameners of the day. 

Obedience, to-day, sits at the feet of comstituted 
authority, respectiul of its superior wisdom and 
experience, while such constituted authority studies 
all conditions, seeking in justice to know what 
is wise for the inferior to do in a given case, and the 
acceptance of such wise judgment as final. 

Obedience to-day brings constituted authority 
and the inferior related one into the same relation 
as physician and patient. 

Of old the test of obedience was the imbecility 
of the inferior and the insanity of the superior, the 
subserviency of the one and the tyranny of the 
other. 

To-day the test is the mental soundness of the 
inferior and the mental balance of the superior...” 

Of old the test was the distance apart of the two, 
now it is their nearness. 

Of old the relationship bred hatred, now it 
broods love. 

Of old it ended as soon as the inferior attained 
majority, now it is projected through life. 

Of old obedience made life a desert, now it 
makes life an oasis. 
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ACTIVE MEMBERS OF THE N. E. A. 

The Cleveland meeting may mean several 
things. It may mean that a large meeting can 
only be held by the sea or in the mountains ; it may 
mean that the railroads will never give attractive 
rates, in which case it will mean that there will 
never be a large meeting again. 

No city can ever do better by us than Cleveland 
did. No city will do that for less than 3,000 from 
outside the state. 

The meetings must be held in order to have the 
Volume of Proceedings, and this we must have for 
the prestige of the program. It is only possible to 
make a program, such as the association provides, 
without expense because some persons think it 
worth the cost to them in order to be in such a 
volume as that. 

Fortunately there is a fund, now secure in its 
permanency, which yields approximately $7,000 a 
year, but the total annual expenses are about four 
times that amount. The only security for the N. 
E. A. is in a large active membership. This must 
be carried to 10,000 in order to make the associa- 
tion absolutely safe under all conditions. This can 
be easily secured. It only requires that attention 
be called to the advantages of such member- 
ship. 

To become an active member only requires the 
payment of $4.00 the first year and $2.00 a year 
thereafter. 

This membership means the receipt of the Vol- 
ume of Proceedings each year, and this is worth 
more than $2.00 to any enterprising teacher. It 
means the receipt of all special publications of the 
association, and especially of the invaluable annual 
Year Book with the names, addresses, and impor- 
tant facts regarding 7,000 teachers and other edu- 
cators. It is the only general ‘““Who’s Who in 
Education.” 

And when you attend the meeting, or the De- 
partment of Superintendence, it gives you all privi- 
leges, and no one can have all privileges without 
the active membership badge. 
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A NATIONAL CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 


One of the most efficient of the recently estab- 
lished philanthropic organizations of the country 
is the National Child Labor Committee, of which 
Felix Adler is chairman, and Owen R. Lovejoy 
general secretary. This committee has a definite 
and important mission. Child labor has been, and 
in many places is still, a national disgrace. To 
right this one wrong offers enough opportunity 
and responsibility for any one committee, however 
large and efficiently officered it may be. 

Already it is branching out in a large way, in- 
itiating a campaign for a National Children‘s Bu- 
reau to be established at once by Congress. There 
is no chance for question but that everything pro- 
posed to be done by such a bureau should be done 
promptly, scientifically, and skilfully. 

There should be the most searching and intelli- 
gent inquiry upon all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of children and child life, especially as to 
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infant mortality, the birth rate, physical degener- 
acy, orphanage, juvenile delinquency, juvenite 
courts, desertion of children, illegitimacy, employ- 
ment, dangerous and harmful occupations, acci- 
dents and diseases of children of the industrial 
classes, and other conditions bearing upon the 
health, efficiency, character, and training of chil- 
dren. 

If the United States had a Department of Educa- 
tion, as it should have had long ago, then this bu- 
reau would be easily established. The place for 
this study is in the Department of Education, but 
as long as Congress treats the whole subject as 
scandalously as it has always done there is no hope 
of any adequate support for it there. 

A National Children’s Bureau is at once educa- 
tional, industrial, and social, and by making a sepa- 
rate bureau we can get support for it that has not 
been available for the Bureau of Education, This 
campaign may help us to have a Department ci 
Education. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER. 


We print elsewhere President Roosevelt’s letter 
on rural life. It is most regrettable that Professor 
L. H. Bailey finds it impossible to direct this work, 
but some other one of the number can be found 
to take it up. 

The movement is in the right direction. No 
one else can do it quite as well as could Professor 
Bailey, for his study along these lines is both 
broad and intense. He has studied the science and 
art, the economics and sociology of it, the farm, 
school, and home. 

This is the first opportunity that any group of 
men has had to investigate along all lines that 
affect rural life. 
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OKLAHOMA’S CRIMRF. 


If reports are correct the new state of Oklahoma 
is to commit one of the greatest crimes against 
childhood ever perpetrated by an American com- 
munity. Both of the great political parties have 
declared unreservedly for the sale of all the school 
lands of Oklahoma. The school land question in- 
volves an estate of three million acres of land, 
worth from twenty to thirty million dollars. The 
lessees demand the sale of the lands, regardless of 
what the wishes of other citizens may be. The 
lessees are organized for political purposes and 
both political parties stand in fear of them. A pro- 
posed bill for the sale of the lands enacted by the 
last legislature will be submitted to the voters next 
fall. If this measure is approved by the people it 
will rob the children of the future of a vast inheri- 
tance that is justly their due. It is inconceivabie 
that the yoters should be entrapped by the poli- 
ticians in this matter. It is easy for a band of con- 
scienceless land grabbers to buy and scare politi- 
cal leaders to consent to such a barefaced robbery, 
but it is hardly possible that the people will con- 
sent to this sale of their birthright. 
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PLAYGROUND CONGRESS. 


The second annual playground congress will be 
held at the American Museum of Natural History 
(Central Park west and 77th street), New York city, 
on September 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, closing with a nota- 
ble festival on Saturday afternoon, September 12. 

This is one of the most important educational 

gatherings ever assembled in the United States. 
- It means the largest general assembly of play- 
ground adherents from all parts of the country 
during the year, the heating of authoritative opin- 
ions by the persons most eminent in playground 
work, the careful discussion and the practical solu- 
tion of many present playground problems, the 
meeting of municipal authorities and consultation 
by them on ways and means for introducing and 
increasing playgrounds, practical demonstrations 
of play-conditions, play-needs, and play-develop- 
ment, the actual seeing of established playgrounds, 
playground equipment, and playground manage- 
ment, practical demonstrations of class-athletics, 
the button-test, and folk-dancing,—three recent 
and most important branches of play for boys and 
girls, for the physical development of the mass of 
children rather than those only who are already 
superior, a great harvest festival comprising groups 
of the numerous nationalities which make up our 
nation; a picturesque pageant of workmen and 
women marching to the fields for the in-gathering 
of the harvest; pantomime dances, showing the 
part each has played in the in-gathering; group- 
dancing, showing the national dances, and finally, 
a grand march in which all participate, the exhibi- 
tion of playground photographs, models, moving 
pictures, apparatus, and the like at the American 
Museum of Natural History, and the best and most 
far-reaching publicity that the playground move- 
ment has yet had. 

Don’t miss it if attendance is possible. If you 
can do no more be sure to be at the festival Satur- 
day afternoon. Ten thotsand teachers are within 
easy reach. They ought all to be there on Sep- 
tember 12. 
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INTERLAKEN, THE AMERICAN ABBOTSHOLME. 

The new work of Dr. William N. Hailmann is 
of surpassing interest. No other educational 
leader has been nearer the heart of the educational 
people for a third of a century than has Dr. Hail- 
mann, philosopher and humanitarian. For a man of 
his professional mastery and pedagogical genius 
he has been unfortunate in the variety of work he 
has been called upon to do,—superintendent at La 
Porte, government supervisor of Indiana schools, 
superintendent at Dayton, editorial author for C. 
C. Birchard & Co., and teacher in the Chicago 
’ normal school, but now he is to enjoy in the com- 
ing years the one work that he would have chosen 
for life had such been possible in his younger life. 

Here at La Porte on the Interlaken estate are 
ninety acres of delightful land, rich and well tilled, 
with buildings for manual training, art work, agri- 
cultural school, cottages, and other equipment for 
the greatest success in this Americanized Abbots- 
holme, made famous by Dr. Cecil Reddie in Eng- 
land. 
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In the death of Charles Perkins Gardner Bos- 
ton loses one of her most public-spirited citizens. 
To him the New England Conservatory of Music 
owes much of its success for the past ten years. He 
was president of the board of trustees of the con- 
servatory, with whom it was the honor and pleas- 
ure of the editor of the Journal of Education to 
serve, and we know only too well what a loss his 
death is to various good causes in the city. 


A father in Chicago has been fined fifty dollars 
for brutally whipping his son. Such sentences are 
wholesome. The father, after inheriting $300,000 
from an uncle, lived in idleness and enjoyed flog- 
ging his ten-year-old son, who was a better boy 
than the father was man. 


Albert Lea, Minnesota, gives credit in the high 
school course for the study of music. They must 
study music, and not merely sing, and they get 
credit for half as much as for studying any other 
branch. St. Peter, Minnesota, does the same. 


Vacation schools in the cities have been more 
popular and more valuable this summer than ever 
before. The children begin to realize what they 
are for and the school officials begin to know how 
to make them really valuable to the children. 


In six years the appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture -has gone from $4,000,000 to 
$35,000,000. When will the Bureau of Education 
get into the game of getting a decent appropria- 
tion? 

A. D. Harrington, member of Philadelphia 
board of education, says that public school play- 
grounds in abundance will be the salvation of 
American cities. 


The reports of the commission of education are 
to be brought up to date, thanks to the indus- 
try of the department and an increased appropria- 
tion of $20,000. 

There is no occasion for the school people to be 
politically excited. Whichever man is elected the 
school interests will have a friend at the helm. 


It is eminently desirable that the railroads 
should get busy if they desire a large meeting of 
the N. E. A. at Denver next July. 


One of the surprising features of the schoolmas- 
ter life of to-day is the number of teachers who 
can support an automobile. 


Nearly 1,000 Cincinnati teachers are taking 
special courses of study for personal and profes- 
sional improvement. 


An International Moral Education Congress 
will meet in London September 23-26, 1908. 


The never ending educational struggle,—to pro- 
vide seats in school buildings for all pupils. 


The educational awakening in the South is more 
and more in evidence. 


A program is for the school and not the school 
for a program. 


This has been a great summer for the study life 
of teachers. 


Demonstrate rather than profess. 
No cause for faintheartedness. 
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THE WEEK 


THE MADNESS OF MOBS. 


The race rioting at Springfield, Illinois, takes its 
place among the most shameful and savage demon- 
strations of its sort. A negro who was charged 
with assault upon a white woman was hurried out 
of the city by the sheriff to escape mob vidlenc:; 
and then the mob, disappointed of its prey, rau 
amuck in the negro quarter, burning and looting 
negro houses, and lynching two inoffensive ne- 
groes, one of them a blind old man of eighty. The 
governor acted promptly and hurried state militia- 
men to the scene, to reinforce the police, until 
finally the presence of 4,000 soldiers restored or- 
der, after six or eight persons had been killed, and 
about eighty injured. And all this, not in Russia, 
or Turkey, or Persia, but in the capital city of the 
great state of Illinois. And, to crown all this mad 
and tragic folly, it now appears that the negro 
whose alleged crime started the trouble is able to 
prove that he was nowhere near the place where 
the crime was committed. 


THE REAL CAUSE OF THE TROUBLE. 


The clergymen of Springfield, of all denomina- 
tions, assembled in a public meeting, have not hesi- 
tated to state plainly the real cause of the trouble. 
They say that this shocking rioting is the natural 
fruit of the lax government of the city. Lawless- 
ness has prevailed up and down the line; the ev:l 
elements were on top in local politics and govern- 
ment; the saloons and brothels had everything 
their own way; and the clashing of ignorant and 
lawless foreigners and evil-disposed negroes led up 
to the riots which have disgraced the city and cast 
reproach on American civilization. This is plain 
speaking, but it is timely. 


MR. SANKEY’S DEATH. 


The death of Ira D. Sankey has silenced forever 
a voice which has stirred the hearts of millions of 
people with simple “gospel hymns” at which the 
musical critics always scoffed, but whose power 
for good over vast multitudes cannot be disputed. 
Totally blind for five years, he was busy up to the 
very last day of his life in making new melodies, 
and he died, as he would have chosen to die, sing- 
ing a song of the new Jerusalem. There are those 
who seem to think that evangelists, “singing” or 
other, have wholly had their day, but however 
much the critics may deride the simple words and 
tunes of Mr. Sankey’s gospel hymns, thousands of 
people will go on singing “The Ninety and Nine” 
and the rest of them, and will be touched and 
helped by them for long years to come. 


CASTRO AND THE DUTCH. 


The Dutch government is not making much talk 
about the insulting demonstrations of the truculent 
President Castro, but it is making significant prep- 
arations which indicate that the matter is not for- 
gotten. It has already despatched one hattlesh'p 
to re-enforce the vessel already in the Caribbean, 
and it is getting another ship ready for foreign ser- 
vice with all despatch, Within a short time, there: 
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fore, it will have three warships within striking dis- 
tance of Venezuelan ports. Andi if it hits soon and 
hits hard, few Americans at least will regret or re- 
sent the punishment which may be inflicted upon 
Castro. 

. THE BUBONIC PLAGUE. 

In one respect, the whole civilized world is im- 
periled by the state of things now existing in Ven- 
ezuela, The bubonic plague has been raging there 
for weeks, but. the government, which at first de- 
nied its existence altogether and clapped into 
prison the physician who reported the first cases, 
is doing little or nothing to check its ravages or to 
prevent its spread to other countries. These facts 
have been definitely ascertained by Dr. Vogel of 
the United States health and marine service, who 
has just returned from an investigation undertaken 
officially. In the absence of proper sanitary meas- 
ures, Dr. Vogel states that conditions are likely to 
become as bad as they are in China. While Castro 
is at the helm, Venezuela is likely to continue a 
plague spot and a source of infection. 

DIMINISHING IMMIGRATION. 

The falling-off in immigration continues. Dur- 
ing the month of July, the whole number of aliens 
who landed on these shores was only 27,570 
against 97,132 in July, 1907. For the six montlis 
ending July 31 the total immigration was only 
193,006 against 786,667 in the corresponding six 
months of 1907. In other words, we are receiving 
only about one-quarter as many aliens as were 
coming to us a year ago. When it is remembered 
that the number of returning aliens during this 
period is vastly larger than in 1907, it will be seen 
that the pressure upon the American labor market 
is being considerably relieved. 

THE COURSE OF BRITISH POLITICS. 

There has been another by-election in an Eng- 
lish constituency, and again a Liberal seat has been 
won by the Unionists. Altogether, during the last 
two years and a half, since the last general elec- 
tion, there have been sixty-nine by-elections, forty- 
one of which were contested. In these contests, 
the Liberals have experienced a net loss of twelve 
seats, eight to the Unionists, three to the Laborists, 
and one to the Socialists. These results, in them- 
selves considered, do not greatly affect the Liberal 
strength, for this parliament began with an enor- 
mous Liberal preponderance, 387 Liberals to 158 
Unionists; but it is extremely ominous of what 
might happen at a general election, if one were to 
take place soon. 

THE SITUATION IN CUBA. 

The withdrawal of Alfredo Zayas as a candidate 
for the presidency of Cuba is an incident of a good 
deal of significance. It shows that the two Lib- 
eral factions, the Zayistas, who are followers of 
Zayas, and the Miguelistas, who are followers of 
Jose Miguel Gomez, perceive the necessity of fu- 
sion if they are to be successful in the presidential 
elections in December. At the recent provincial 
and municipal elections, the Conservatives, who 

7 (Continned an page 209.) nae ae 
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FLOWERING RASPBERRY. 
[Continued from page i97.] - 





foliage of deciduous trees, birches, maples, and the 
like. The shrubby and herbaceous vegetation was 
profuse. No flower garden could excel the wealth 
of columbines, larkspurs, and the like. Here was 
where I first saw Rubus Nutkanus, nor, for that 
’ matter, did I ever see it again, as next day we 
passed into the sub-alpine region beyond its range, 
and from thence into the desert slopes of Nevada. 
I have the impression, however, that although I 
myself did not again meet with it, Sereno Watson 
gathered it on the Humboldt mountains. (I ob- 
serve that in the botany of California it is said to 
extend eastward to Utah and Lake Superior.) 

In the Franconia valley of New Hampshire the 
flowering raspberry is gay in the canon of the 
Flume and along the Profile House road. One ob- 
serves it, too, as far as Eagle peak on the romantic 
ascent to Mt. Lafayette. This is our own especial 
mountain. Others are said to own it, and perhaps 
are taxed for it. It is ours by a diviner possession 
—that. of love. We possess many banks unre- 
corded in the stock markets, from which each year 
we receive richly paying dividends. Among these 
institutions, possessing ample assets, we have men- 
tioned but a few. — 

. William Whitman Bailey. 





THE RIGHT START; OR; DON’T BE A QUITTER. 
BY SAMUEL H. RANCK. 
Librarian, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
[A letter sent to the boys of the city.] 


Hutchins Smith—I shall call him by that name 
here—is a friend of mine in Baltimore who works 
for an electrical company. He gets several thou- 
sand dollars a year, although not so long ago he 
thought he was doing well when he got several 
dollars a week. 

You are interested in the story of Smith? Well, 
Smith when he left school to go to work started 
right. He made ‘up his mind to know all he pos- 
sibly could about electricity. And he soon discov- 
ered that the easiest and best way to do this along 
with his work was to read the books in the public 
library on this subject, to read the electrical papers 
as they came to the reading rooms every week, and 
to watch for all the new books on electricity that 
came to the library from time to time. In this way 
Smith worked his way up from one position to an- 
other in the company. Was not that worth while? 
And boys and girls, young men and young women, 
are doing this right along in all our cities—learning 
more about their daily work, getting ideas from 
books and papers in libraries, in this way continu- 
ing their education. 

On leaving school to go to work you are very 
much interested in wages. You want to earn just 
as much as you can right now and you want to 
earn more in the future. What positions could you 
get if you could not read or write? A moment's 
thought tells you that the least bit of education 
pays. Ignorance is never a recommendation for 
anyone. 


But you must not think because you have left 
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school that your education is finished. This world 
has no uSe forthe person who has stopped learn- 
ing, who thinks he knows it all. Such a person is 
a quitter; and nobody likes a quitter. 

Education helps a man to earn more because it 
makes him worth more, worth more to himself, 
and more to his employers. This is true because 
it makes him more efficient—adds brains to the 
strength of his arms. Your years in school have 
already done much to help you in this direction; 
but the schools can only fit. you to start in the 
right way. It is for you to continue in it; for, as 
Lowell says, “The better part of every man’s edu- 
cation is that which he gives himself.” 

Do you think there is no opportunity for you to 
continue to learn from books simply because you 
have left school? Such a thought is a great mis- 
take. Opportunities to learn come to every one. 
They even break into jail, for some of the fellows 
in Jackson prison, with only half a chance and with 
a record to live down, are using books to fit them- 
selves successfully to do good work after they get 
out. 

Have you ever thought of continuing your edu- 
cation while you are at work? 

There is a Grand Rapids. educational institution 
that enables you to_do this very thing, whatever 
business, trade, or calling you may follow. In this 
educational institution, by the way, nearly 15,000 
persons are enrolled. Fifteen thousand persons, 
you will say, is a large number, for it is more than 
three times the number of students in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. This institution is the Grand 
Rapids public library, with its thirty-six branches 
and stations, its 90,000 books and pamphlets, its 
more than 500 current periodicals in its reading 
rooms, its free lectures, and its educational exhibi- 
tions which are constantly being held—all for your 
information and enjoyment. 

The schools teach us to read and write and a lot 
of the things we-know. But we don’t stop learning 
to know things when we leave school, for the gain- 
ing of knowledge is a “continuous performance.” 
It lasts.as long as we live, and there is no end of 
interesting and useful things to know—about our 
city, our state, our nation, about science and about 
art, and most of all in its immediate importance, 
about the very work we are doing every day and 
by which we earn our living. To know these things 
makes life more interesting, fuller and richer in 
every way, and it makes us more valuable, both to 
ourselves and to our friends and neighbors. 
more valuable we can earn more money. 

And this is just what thousands of young men 
and women are doing in the public libraries all over 
the world—learning more about the world and the 
work they are doing in it from the books and maga- 
zines and papers in the library. Théy are doing it 
right here in Grand Rapids. Why got you? 

Continue your education through the library. 
As a public institution ét is maintained for this very 
purpose—free for your use. Why not give several 
hours a week to the connected reading of books 
and papers that are worth while? This will be the 
right start for you. It will give you a better chance 
at the whole of life. 


It will afford me great pleasure to talk this over 
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with you, whether you are now using the library or 
not. You can see me at the Ryerson public library 
almost any hour of the day up to half past six in 
the evening, except lunch time, or you can write. 

I am sure that you, like every other boy and girl 
on leaving school, want to get the right start, and 
that you don’t want to be a quitter. 
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GRAPHIC TABLES.—(I.) 
BY SUPERINTENDENT W. L. STEELE. 
[Reprinted from Report of Galesburg, [Ill.,] Public 
Schools, issue of 1907.] 
This table is the answer to the question, “To 
what extent are the pupils taking advantage of the 
grammar grades and the high school?” 
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grades, or years, there would be, of course, 8 1-3 
per cent. in each grade. Not until the seventh 
grade is reached, does the per cent. fall below this 
number, and then the decrease is less than one per 
cent. In the high school there are eighteen per 
cent. of the pupils, almost one-fifth, that is, one pu- 
pil out of every five enrolled in the schools is in 
the high school. In the grammar grades, the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth, there are 34.1 per cent. 
of the pupils. Thus it is seen that in the grammar 
grades and the high school there are 52 per cenit. 
of the pupils; or, in other words, more than one- 
half of the pupils in the Galesburg public schools 
are taking advantage of the opportunities afforded 
by the grammar grades and the high school. It 
should be remembered that this is true not merely 
for last year but for the last ten years. 


THE NUMBER OF PUPILS COMPLETING EAGH GRADE ANNUALLY, 
THE AVERAGE AGE AND PERCENT IN EAGH GRADE. ¢ 
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Each bar represents the average number of pupi's 
annually completing the grades, indicated in the coi- 
umn to the left of it, for the past ten years. The 
first grade, the bottom bar, is taken as the basis of 
comparison and is represented by 100 per cent. 
The other bars indicate the number of pupils of the 
first grade that succeed in completing these re- 
spective grades, e. g. 92 per cent. of the pupils com- 
pleting the first grade complete the fourth grade. 
Thus, it will be seen that more pupils drop out in 
the 5th, 6th, and 7th grades than in any other three 
years of the school course, the greatest number 
being in the 6th grade. Fifty-four per cent. com- 
plete the 8th grade and 52 per cent. the first year 
of the high school; or, in other words, more than 
one-half of the pupils who finish fhe first grade do 
one year’s work in the high school. 

Look at it in another way. Let the basis of 
comparison be the entire school the twelve grades 
or years, and represent it by 100 per cent. Then 
the third column from the right of the bars shows 
the per cent. of the pupils in each grade. Were 
the pupils distributed equally among the twelve 
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THE DENTIST OF THE FUTURE. 
BY DR. EUGENE S, TALBOT. 


The dentist of the future will be first of all an ac- 
complished physician. He will keep teeth in with 
medicine instead of making false sets. 

If you would have good teeth seek first good 
general health, The teeth are extremely sensitive 
to disorders in other parts of the body. 

Decay of teeth is caused by overwork, worry, 
lack of pure air, protracted study, grief, chronic 
anger, and nervous troubles. 

Decay of teeth is not caused by eating choco- 
lates, unless for a long time they remain unwashed. 
Most cases of decay arise from the inside and not 
from the out, from constitutional ailment and not 
from neglect of washing, 

Teeth, supported by healthy constitutions, can 
ordinarily resist bacilli and acids that assail them. 
If the mind is troubled, if the digestion is irregular, 
if the nerves are debilitated, the teeth lose their 
power of resistance. 

Good blood means good téeth. Masticate well- 
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chosen foods and you will have good blood. Re- 
move impurities in the blood, and you will not be 
obliged to extract so many teeth and fill so many 
cavities. 

The dentist of the future will be first of all an ac- 
complished physician. He will keep teeth in with 
medicine instead of making false sets. He will 
realize that the teeth are integrally connected 
pathologically with the whole body.—Address. 
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A CASE IN POINT. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education:— 

Sir: Soon after reading your editorial commenting on 
the use of school statistics, or rather the misuse of schoo! 
statistics by investigators, I compiled certa‘n statistics 
from our school reeords, an analysis of which I give 
below. 

According to the records on file in the office of our city 
superintendent, our school c!ozed the year 1906-1907 w:th 
116 juniors, and opened the year 1907-1908 with sixty-o e 
seniors. This looks like a shrinkage of more than forty- 
seven per cent. during the summer months. It is a rue 
of our school that no pupils may sit in a senior desk clas; 
unless all junior conditions are removed. Among the 
116 juniors last year were eleven fourth year pupils who 
were doing junior and senior work, and who received 
diplomas in June of last year. In this same class were 
two who expected to do the same thing: Failing to re- 
move their conditions, they went out without d’p'omas. 
Among the 116 pupils are seventeen who this year are 
sitting with the junior class again, doing senior work, 
and trying to remove junior conditions so as to receive 
diplomas. There are six who failed entirely of promo- 
tion, and are repeating the junior year. There are four 
who failed to be promoted in the commercial depart- 
ment, and are back as juniors, doing special work in 
stenography to prepare themselves for positions. These 
did not wish to take five years to complete the course. 
Three received letters of dismissal to other high schoo!s. 
Twelve, as far as we know, are not in any school this 
year. That is, out of a total of 116 pupils, twelve failed 
to report, after the summer vacation, instead of fifty- 
five as the records indicate. 

I am not defending our system of keeping records. I 
simply cite this case to show that a iocal rule about the 
classification of pupils is likely to disarrange statistics. 
{n our case it is the rule that pupils sitting in sen‘or desk 
classes may have no junior conditions, pupils sitting in 
junior desk classes may have one sophomore condition, 
pupils sitting in the sophomore ciass may have two 
freshman conditions. Of course this rule has nothing to 
do with the individual schedules followed by the pupils. 
These are made up according to the needs of the pupils. 
The rule refers simply to the seating in so-called de:k 
classes, and our statistics are based on the desk classes. 

Until an educational commission will unify our 
methods of keeping records as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission unified the methods of bookkeep'ng for the 
railways, the man who draws conclusions from school 
statistics is likely to wander far from the truth. 

William A. Wetzel. 

High sehool, Trenton, N. J. 





J. ¥..B., Wyoming: The value of your Journal grows 
on me. 
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A. 8., Massachusetts: Every issue of the Journal is 
helpful. e 
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THE HAPPY HABIT. By Joe Mitchell Chapple. Bos- 
ton: The Chapple Publishing Company. Cloth. 350 
pp. Price, $1.50. 

Joe Mitchell Chapple, editor of the National Maga- 
zine, has made for himself a distinct and enviable place 
in the hearts of the American people by his business en- 
ergy and delightful personality, both of which have be-n 
greatly enhanced by his “happy habit,’ and he does well 
to put his creed and practice in book form that others 
may enjoy him from day to day in his “Happy Hab‘t.” 
Those of us who have enjoyed “Joe” over the luncheon 
and club tables for the past ten years—which years mark 
his editorship of the National Magazine—have known 
much of his “Pleasure Book,” in which, theoretically at 
least, he has made an entry of some pleasure of the day 
without failure in all these years. “Joe” was one of 
five good fellows who were accustomed to call one an- 
other together by telephone for luncheon at the Bellevue 
for several years, and out of which was developed one of 
the most delightful monthly clubs that Boston has known 
in recent years. A man of fresh ideas always, a man 
of initiative in social and business life, loyal and true- 
hearted ever, he put more into every day than most men 
put into a week. This is what he says of the writing 
of these paragraphs for the National Magazine and of 
their grouping within these covers:— 

“My attempts to picture the courage, enterprise, pa 
triotism, and cheery endurance of this great nation have 
received the approval of thousands of true, loyal men 
and women, who have deemed the efforts worthy of 
commendation. This volume has been compiled in def- 
erence to their appreciation and desire. The observa- 
tions of a not uneventful life—when young manhood 
launched a career among the pioneers of a prairie 
frontier, where intense cold, drought, hail, fire, and tor- 
nado intensified the struggle for a bare existence—earl) 
inspired an admiration for courage, industry, and hope 
unfailing; later years have vindicated the wisdom with 
which, like good soldiers, “they endured hardness for a 
season.” These rigorous experiences and association: 
fnculeated a conviction of the need of practicing th- 
‘Happy Habit’ in every walk of life—under every co»- 
ceivable condition—making dark days more endurable 
and the sunny days more enduring.” 


SCHILLER’S BALLADS AND LYRICS,—SELEC- 
TIONS. Edited by Professor Lewis Addison Rhoades 
of Ohio State University. New York: Amer:can Book 
Company. Cloth. 16mo. 264 pp, Price, 6) cents. 
No special order is followed by the editor In se’eciing 

these ballads and lyrics of the great German. They are 
chosen rather because of their intrinsic merit, and ther 
likelihood to interest the student in German, And hera 
are some of Schiller’s very best productions. Notes 
where they are needed, are at the bottom of the page 
where the annotation is required, instead of grouped 
in some section of the book all by themselves. Twenty- 
two pages of questions on the text are given, beng pr:2- 
pared by Mr. Wisenlobr, the editor’s friend. A full vo 
cabulary is a feature. The whole plan of the book is 
highly commendable. 


FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By H. 
C. Peterson, R. T. Crane Manual Training high school, 
Chicago. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 12mo. 
Cloth. 215 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

An addition, and a worthy one, to the already long list 
of books on this popular theme. The author covers a 
wide ground, and covers it well. He also borrows by 
far the majority of his descriptive phrases from the 
language of to-day. In much of this choice he is to b> 
commended. But why introduce such elements as the 
negro dialect of the South, ete? It would seem as if but 
little could be gained by borrowing from such lingui:tic 
sources. The paucity of selections from the great mas- 
ters of language is also quite noticeable. Not necessar- 
ily elegant English, but correct English needs to be fos- 
tered to-day, when the mint of speech is working over- 
time to coin unrefined syllables. 

LECTURES FACILES. By Mary Stone Bruce, in- 
structor in Newton, Mass., high school. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Cloth. 104 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This author has already published her “Grammaire 
Francais,” which is in high favor. Vassar College 
among other institutions, uses it. That Miss Bruce is 
abundantly capable of doing expert work in French 
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And that this new book, intended 
for beginners in French, will be of value leaves no room 
for doubt. The “Questionnaire” with each lesson is a 
feature, and a helpful one. The “Vocabulaire” is quite 
full, embracing all the words used in the text. 


needs no emphasis. 


BAUMBACH’S DER SCHWEIGERSOHN. Edited by 
Professor Otto Heller, Washington University, St. 
Louis. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Pliable cloth. 
235 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

A text in German for elementary work. A few om's- 
sions from Baumbach’s text will be noticed, but these 
do not in any way interfere with the continuity of the 
narrative. Baumbach is one of the most striking cf 
modern German authors, having published many adm'r- 
able things from 1877 to 1897, and passing away in 1905. 
This little narrative is of the tragic-comic order, and is 
capital reading for the student in the German tongue. 


WORK AND HABITS. By Senator Albert J. Bever- 
idge. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. 96 
pp. Price, cloth, 50 cents; ooze calf, $1.00. 

The author of this bright and breezy little book is on2 
of the most commanding figures in the upper house of 
the United States Congress to-day. And what he has to 
say, either on the Chautauqua platform, from his sena- 
‘torial desk, or in his writings, is eminently worthy of 
regard by his fellow Americans. And in this unpreten- 
tious volume he has something to say on “Work and 
Habits,” “Money,” “The Vicious Fear of Losing,” and 
“George Washington,” that are worth reading. The 
breath of the West is in every paragraph. There is 
nothing preachy about it, nothing of the mollycodd'e, 
‘ut the frank views of a man who has made his mark. 


CUENTOS MODERNOS. Edited with introduction, 
notes, and vocabulary by Albert Bushnell Johnson, A. 
M., Brown University. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 251 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 

This is a decided contribution to the movement for 
making the reading of Spanish pleasing and easy. Span- 
ish is surely to be taught and this book will be welcome 
wherever it is taught. 

The immense vogue which the short story enjoys in 
Spain, as in almost every other country to-day, has de- 
veloped a large number of clever story writers in the 
Iberian Peninsula. In this little volume are grouped 
nineteen short stories by fifteen of the leading modern 
Spanish authors. The stories deal with a number of 
phases of Spanish life, and give a certain insight into 
Spanish character. While the editor has included sev- 
eral selections from the “autores festivos,” or writers in 
lighter vein, he has been careful to avoid whatever might 
offend the sense of propriety or the religious feelings of 
anyone. Brief footnotes furnish needed assistance to 
the student, and there have been added composition exer- 
cises based upon the text. The vocabulary, which is 
complete, contains some four thousand words. 


STORY OF JOSEPH. By Anna F. Gearhart. Chicago: 

A. Flanagan Company. Price, 10 cents. 

In this little book the author has successfully adapted 
the story of Joseph to the understanding .of children of 
the primary school age. 

In doing so she has carefully retained the beauties of 
the narrative, clothed it in simple language and repro- 
duced it so as to be within the easy comprehension of 
the child. The illustrations are classic as well as at- 
tractive. 


VIRGIL’S AENEID. Books L—VI. By Professor Henry 
R. Fairclough of Stanford University and Principal 
Seldon L. Brown of Wellesley (Mass.) high school. 
Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. Cloth. 655 pp. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.40. 

Tennyson writes thus of Virgil: “Wie'der of the state- 

liest measure ever moulded by the lips of man.” To 

make the fine poem of the Aeneid plain to the student, 
and not only to make him able to master its grammati- 
cal construction but at the same time to detect and relish 
its aesthetic and artistic features, is the aim of these co- 
adjutors in book-making. That they have admirably suc- 

‘ceeded in reaching this high aim must be unreservedly 

acknowledged. It is the work of masters In making a 

gereat ancient book instinct with life. The personality 
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of the poet is amply presented in the introduction. A 
specimen translation is one of the many special features. 
Book I has the marking of the long vowels, as a guide 
to the other books, The notes are exhaustive, yet not 
extravagant. The vocabulary is complete. And the il- 
lustrations, seventy-six of them, are an almost complete 
picture-gallery of the great figures prominent in Greek 
and Roman mythology. The entire volume is in every 
sense a credit to authors and publisher, and will be 
prized by instructor and student. 


STORIES: NEW AND OLD. Selected, with introduc- 
tions by Hamilton W. Mabie. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Price, $1.50. 

Probably no one is better fitted to compile and arrange 
a series of typical. American and English stories than 
Mr. Mabie. Certainly in this collection he has shown 
rare judgment and thought, both as to the character of 
his selections and the excellent introductions prefacing 
each story. 

The book is essentially one of “good reading,” giving 
one an opportunity of judging old styles and the new, of 
comparing former types -with modern, as shown in se- 
lections from Dickens and Wister, from Poe and Steven- 
son, from Austin and Aldrich, as well as from other au- 
thors included in the volume. Each story is accom- 
panied by a well executed portrait of the author. 





ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Charles Lane Hanson 
of Mechanic Arts high school, Boston. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 12mo. Cloth. 250 pp. List price, 80 cents. 

A most sensible and valuable treatise on the fine art 
of correct and graceful English composition. The au- 
thor has in mind pupils who are just nearing the high 
school, or who have just entered its precincts. To such 
are brought in most effective manner the main princi- 
ples of composition. In Part I are discussed such 
themes as the “Coherent paragraph,” the “Bmphatic 
paragraph,” the “effective sentence,” the “forcible word.” 
etc. Part II deals with “narration,” “description,” “ex- 
position,” and “‘arguinent.” The volume is the result of 
great care, profound thought, and is graced by simplic'ty 
as well as thoroughness, 








NEW BASAL READING 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 





The Beginners’ Primer 


With four full-page illustrations in colors, and fifty-seven 
other illustrations in black and white. Square 12mo, 30 
cents, net. 

The Beginners’ Primer is an eminently practical regular 
text-book for the first grade, with which even the teacher of 
limited experience will derive good results. The book is ex- 
ceptional because of the large amount of children’s classic 
literature that is used. Many of the selections are especially 
well suited for dramatization in the first grade. 


The Beginners’ Reader 


With three full-page tinted illustrations and sixty-four 
other illustrations in black and white. Square 12mo, 35 
cents, net. 


This book and the Beginners’ Primer will give the child 
the necessary reading vocabulary to enable him to read 
with ease and pleasure such children’s classics as are found 
in the Riverside Literature Series, or the usual graded read- - 
ers. There are many ingenious and interesting exercises 
which will help the child form the habit of thinking aceu- 
rately before reading aloud. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
TEMS of educational news to be in- 


this neadin are s0- 
ted from school au Se itlen in 


every state in the Union. be 
avai tuese contributions should 
ort and comprehensive. Copy 
received by the editor not 
Friday preceding date of 








MEETINGS TO BB HELD. 


ember 8-12: Playground Associa- 
tion of America, New York city. 


October 15, 16, 17: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland. 


October 16-17: Eastern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Champaign. 


November 5-6-7: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence. 
Sidney A. Sherman, president. 


December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
Educational Association, Spokane. 
December 29-31: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Kansas 
City; Howard A. Gass, president, 

Jefferson City. 

February, 1909: Department of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A., Oklahoma 
City, Ok.; mresident, W. H. Elson, 
Cleveland, O. 


+ 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CHELSEA. The school committee 
bas chosen William C. Hill, principal 
of the Lewiston (Me.) High school, 
to be principal of the Chelsea High 
school, to succeed Alton B. Briggs, 
the latter having been appointed and 
is now serving as a member of the 
Chelsea board of control. Mr. Hill 
is a graduate of Brown University 
and is well known in educational 
circles of New England. Previous to 
assuming the position as principal of 
the Lewiston High school he served 
in similar capacities in Chicopee, Mil- 
ton, Caribou, Me., and South Hadley 
Falls, Me. He was also at one time 
sub-master of a Malden school. 

PROVINCETOWN. The commit- 
tee of the. Provincetown Superintend- 
ency Union has elected Herman M. 
Knox of Somerset, Mass., as sup¢r- 
intendent of schools to succeed Alvan 
R. Lewis, who goes to the Belcher- 
town Union. 


SANDWICH. Herbert J. Jones 
of Holden, Mass., has been elected 
superintendent of schools in the 
Sandwich Union to succeed Marshal 
0. Edson, who goes to Bellows Falls, 
Vt. | 





RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Lyman R. Allen 
of the North Adams, Mass., Normal 
school is to come to the Rhode Island 
Norma! school as head of the depart- 
ment of geography. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NORWICH. During the coming 
school year Miss Harriet E. Heath of 
Mystic goes to Suffield, and Miss 
Bertha....Lamb..of...Mystic .goes.to 
Wauregan. Miss Aldea P. Moreau 
of Willimantic and Miss Florence M. 
Shirley of Baltic will teach in Ken- 
sington, and Miss Grace M. Stanton 
of Danielson will teach in her home 
town. Miss Bessie D. Wescott of 
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Wauregan will teach in Williams- 
ville, while Miss Flora S. Wilson of 
Chapin will be in Glastonbury. 

MANCHESTER. John Jensen, 
comniitteeman in the Second school 
district, has succeeded in getting the 
two teachers who taught in the 
school last year to return this fall. 
Miss Anna L. Meacham will again 
teach the higher department and Miss 
Ida L. Church the lower. In the 
First district Miss Katherine Doyle 
will teach. 


DANIELSON. When Killingly 
high school reopens for the fall term 
four changes will be noted in the 
faculty. Aside from Principal 
Charles TF. Stone, who goes to Lake- 
wood, N. J., the resignation of Miss 
Laura Willgoose of Needham, Mass., 
has been received. Miss Willgcose 
resigns to become the head of the 
modern languages department of the 
Melrose, Mass., high school. Miss 
Dora E. Smith goes to Attleboro, 
Mass., as the head of the English de- 
partment, and Miss Louise Daniel- 
son to the English department of the 
New Haven high school. In each in- 
stance these valuable members of 
Killingly’s teaching force are accept- 
ing appointments at much larger 
salaries, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. City Superin- 
tendent Maxwell has made the fol- 
lowing assignments for the asscciaie 
superintendents: Committee on Nom- 
ination, Transfer, and Assignment— 


Mr. Edson, chairman, Messrs. Mel- 
eney and Haaren. School Manage- 
ment—Mr. O’Brien, chairman; 


Messrs. Walsh and Stevens. Cour:¢ 
of Study—Mr. Straubenmuller, chair- 
man; Messrs. Meleney and Haaren. 
Text-Books, Libraries, and Supplies— 
Mr. Meleney, chairman; Messrs. 
Straubenmuller and O’Brien. High 
Schools—Mr. Stevens, chairman; 
Messrs. Edson and Shallow. Training 
Schools—Mr. Edson. Evening Schools 
—Mr. Haaren. Vacation Schools— 
Mr. Walsh. Compulsory Education 
—Mr. Shallow. Records—Mr. Walsh. 

Rosalie Neuhauser turned the 
laugh on all the dignified schoo! com- 
niissioners sitting on the platform in 
the little garden back of 48 Irving 
place, New York, on the occasion of 
the ceremony of breaking ground for 
the new Washington Irving high 
school building. There were speak- 
ers representing various committees 
of the school board. Rosalie had 
been elected by the girls to rep: esent 
the students. 

“Is this a dream?’ she said. “Am 
I awake? Somebody pinch me. The 
only building we girls ever expected 
to know was built of air. Every time 
a commissioner came to our old 
school and addressed the assembly 
there was always the same conclu- 
sion. What was it, girls?’ she said, 
turning to the fifty young women in 
white. The choir solemnized itself, 
fifty faces assumed a grave expres- 
sion, and fifty voices imitating a 
man’s bass exclaimed, “And now 
girls, I want to tell you that I am 
doing all in my power to get you a 
new building.” 

Every member of the board recog- 
nized himself and joined heartily in 
the general laugh. The day marked 
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the end of a long preliminary cam- 
paign waged by the Washington Irv- 
ingites to get a suitable schoolhouse. 


NEW JERSEY. 

TRENTON. The New Jersey siate 
board of education has ordered that 
the young women who are graduated 
from the new normal school that is 
to open in Montclair on September 15 
shall teach in the state schools for 
two years afterwards or refund the 
cost of their education. The tuition 
at the school will be free, but the 
state wants to derive some resulis 
from the benefits it bestows gra- 
tuitously. The rule applies to the 
male students, too, but its provisions 
are especially intended to offset the 
desertions from the teachers’ ranks 
because of marriage. Upon entering 


the school the pupils must sign a 
declaration to the effect that they 
will adhere to the rule. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
HARRISBURG. sy a vote of 


twenty-one to two the board of edu- 
eation has made the necessary ap- 
propriation for medical school inspec- 
tion and for a school nurse. Physi- 
cians are willing to inspect the 
schools for a merely nominal fee anid 
a trained nurse is to be employed for 
ten months of the year to give all her 
time to the children who need her 
care, 

STATE COLLBGE. The officers of 
the State association for next year are 
President, Superintendent Charles 8. 
Foos of Reading; first vice-president, 
Dr. Jos. B. Richley, McKeesport; sec- 
ond vice-president, Professor Cheese- 
man Herrick, Philadelphia; third 
vice-president, Superintendent Mattie 
A. Collins, Emporium; secretary, Dr. 


J. P. MecCaskey, Lancaster; treas- 
urer, Professor-David 8. Koch, Kutz- 
town; executive committee, Dr. 


Charles S. Foos, Reading; Dr. Georze 
W. Phillips, Seranton; Superintend- 
ent David A. Harmon, Hazleton, and 
Rev. W. W. Deatrick, Kutztown. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

XENIA. The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer had this to say on Edwin B. 
Cox, superintendent of this city, at 
the time of the N. E. A. While it is 
intended as a caricature it is charm- 
ingly suggestive of an interesting 
and forceful man. 

“One of the positive forces to he 
seen floating about at the N. E. A. 
gathering and one of the best known 
members here is Edwin B. Cox, su- 
perintendent of schools at Xenia for 
years and years and years. Nobody 
knows just how long Cox has been 
on his present job, but he has seen 
Xenia grow from a town of 7.0090 or 
8,000 inhabitants to its present size. 
Cox is the sort of a man whom you 
know .the first time you see him. 
Bven if you didn’t know there was 
any such man and never heard the 
name, the minute you clap your eyes 
on him you say: ‘That must be 
Cox.’ And having once spotted Cox 
you know him forever. For he never 
changes. He looks just tike he did 
when present day business men of 
Xenia first tucked their McGuf- 
fey’s primers under their arms 
and started off to school full of hope 
for their future and awe of Cox. His 
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head is no more bald and his whis- 
kers only a trifle more gray than they 
were then. He has an impressive ap- 
pearance. Right beneath his hat, 
which he always wears tilted back 
in rakish, devil-may-care fashion, 
may be seen his high forehead, which 
merges gradually with an intellect- 
ually convoluted nose. Then comes 
a firm mouth and a square jaw. 
These are decorated with a steel gray 
mustache and closely cropped beard. 
The whiskatorial adornments over- 
look an immaculate and expansive 
white shirt bosom. Cox knows every 
school child in Xenia by name. When 
he meets a child on the street he can 
tell him what grade he’s in, the name 
of bis teacher, and in what studies 
he’s behind. Another Cox character- 
istic is his voice. This consists of a 
wonderfully vast volume of sound 
that has been variously compared to 
the roar of the cannon, low rumble 
of the bass tones of a pipe organ in a 
Methodist church, and the talk of an 
able bodied man working down in a 
well.” 


_——_ 


ILLINOIS. 


In 1890 there were thirty-seven 
cities in the state with manual tra’n- 
ing schools, now there are 420. 

The eleventh annual meeting cof 
the Eastern Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Champaign Oc- 
tober 16 and 17. 

The prize record in Illinois for reg- 
ular attendance at school belongs, it 
is believed, to a girl in the Henry 
schools, Miss Alice Kern, who has 
finished twelve years of school life 
without having been absent a single 
day. The record is vouched for by a 
physician, who says he can make 
affidavit to the claim that Miss Kern 
has not missed a day. In addition to 
not having been absent, Miss Kern 
has not been tardy once during her 
schoo! life.—Record-Herald. 

CHICAGO. “In the ten months of 
the school year which ended June 26,” 
the bulletin says, “the medical in- 
spectors examined 406,919 pupils 
and excluded 12,240, or three per 
cent., on account of contagious, infec- 
tious or parasitic diseases. It Was 
found that 2,311 of the children who 
were attending school were endanger- 
ing the health and lives of thousands 
cot other children with the most 
dreaded and the most fatal diseases 
of childhood. Of this number 419 
were in a condition to spread the in- 
fection of scarlet fever; 368, dipl- 
theria; 1,259, measles, and 265 whoop- 
ing cough. In addition to these, 1,125 
were excluded on account of chicken- 
pox; 360, mumps; twenty-two, tu- 
berculosis; .556, tonsilitis; 1,680, 
impetigo contagiosa; 860, scabies; 334, 
purulent sore eyes; 1,644, pediculo- 
sis: and 1,348 for other affections of 
less importance. Vaccination was 
performed on 47,875 school children 
and every pupil in the public and in 
the leading parochial schools was ex- 
amined as to vaccinal status. One 
hundred medical men were emp'oyed 
in this service. 

SPRINGFIELD. The state de- 
partment makes these important 
notes on school laws of Lilinois in the 
Educational Press Bulletin:— 

A member of a board of education 
or board of directors cannot vote by 
proxy. 
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Directors may direct what branches 
of study shall be taught and the text- 
beoks.to be used. 

County superintendents now re- 
ceive a fixed salary and are not en- 
titled to commissions of any kind. 

A county superintendent may re- 
move directors from office for wilful 
failure to perform the duties of the:r 
office, 

Directors cannot legally discharge 
a teacher except fot wilful violation 
of some rule or regulation adopted 
by them. 

Nothing in the law _ prohibits 
school boards from supplying the 
material and employing a contractor 
to build or repair a schoolhouse, 

It is not necessary to submit to a 
vote of the people the question of in- 
stalling a furnace in a schoolhouse, 
as this comes under the head of re- 
pairs, 

Where -a trustee of schools is 
elected at a town meeting, as is done 
where civil and congressional towns 
have the same boundaries, the poll- 
book should not be filed with the 
county superintendent. 

Where a township or fractional 
township has no permanent fund, 
the amount of the county fund dis- 
tributed to them by the county su- 
perintendent must be held and con- 
tinued as a permanent fund. 

If directors fail to give notice of an 
election for director, it is the duty of 
the township treasurer to call it. If 
he does not attend to it, the county 
superintendent should give the neces- 
sary notice. 

Where a board of education con- 
sists of a president and six members, 
it requires four members to consti- 
tute a quorum, not including the 
president. If the latter be absent 
one of the members may be chosen 
to act pro tem. 

Directors may transfer any num- 
ber of pupils residing in their dis- 
trict to any other district and pay 
the amount agreed upon as tuition. 
(Article 5, section 35.) This act will 
fill the requirement of the law to 
maintain a school, 

The ballot at a directors’ election 
should indicate the persons voted for, 
for the long and short terms, where 
a vacancy is also to be filled, but in 
case the ballot does not so state, the 
persons receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes should be declared 
elected and the question of term be 
settled by lot. 

When the trustees take jurisdiction 
in the matter of change in district 
boundaries, no objection can there- 
after be raised as to form of peti- 
tions, etc. 

Where real estate is sold under 
foreclosure brought by trustees of 
schools, it is the duty of the treas- 
urer to be present at the sale and 
bid an amount equal to the judg- 
ment interest and costs. 

A county superintendent is not au- 
thorized ‘under any circumstances to 
defray the expenses of his office from 
the distributive fund. The incidental 
expenses should be charged to the 
county and paid by the county board. 

INDIANA. 

LA PORTE. Superintendent John 
A. Wood is re-elected unanimously 
for the tenth term as the head of the 
schools of this city. Few men in the 
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state have had a better training, be- 
ing a normal school graduate, a grad- 
uate of the State University, where he 
earned his A. M. in post graduate 
work. He has also done special work 
at Clark University and at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. His term of ser- 
ie is also one of the longest in the 
state. 


IOWA. 

MT. PLEASANT. Superintendent 
C. W. Cruikshank of Fort Madison 
is elected to°succeed Superintendent 
Bruce Francis of this city, who goes 
to Washington, Ia. 

WASHINGTON. Superintendent 
Bruce Francis of Mt. Pleasant suc- 
ceeds Superintendent R. B. Crone of 
this city, who goes to Fort Dodge. 
Mr. Francis has won a high place in 
educational circles. 

FORT DODGE. Superintendent 
R. B. Crone of Washington is elected 
to sueceed George H. Mullii. Mr. 
Crone has been one of. the leading 
educators of Southeastern Iowa. 

IOWA CITY. The new addition 
to the engineering quadrangle at the 
State University will cost about 
$70,000 and makes the enzineering 
building most complete in equipment 
and costing about $150,000. The new 
law building, costing $150,000, will 
be ready for occupancy by the open- 
ing of the 1909 school year. The 
summer session has been attended 
by over 300. A large number of 
these ‘were school superintendents, 
high school principals and teachers. 
The summer session was most suc- 
cessful. 


+ 





School Progress in Japan. 


According to the educational e=:n- 
sus of 1905 in Japan, ninety-eizht 
boys and ninety-three girls out of 
every hundred who were of sclicoi 
age were attending echco’. The 
Japanese minister of state education, 
in his annual report, recently issued, 
refers with justifiable national pride 
to this fact, especially as estimates 
since the taking of the census show 
that the proportion of attendaice is 
being maintained. 

In 1873 only twenty-eight per cent. 
of the children were in school, .but 
under the system of compulsory edu- 
cation which has been established 
within the last thirty-five years the 
conditions have wonderfully im- 
proved. The -close attention which 
Japan is now paying to the educa- 
tion of its youth is both a cause and 
an effect of the immense strides 
which that nation has recently been 
making. With the awakening to 
the broadening possibilities before it 
the government was evidently quick 
to see that the schools would be an 
important factor in future develop- 
ment, and as the education of the 
people has progressed they have the 
more readily taken advantage of 
their opportunities. 

Other nations, especially the 
United States and Canada, where 
Japanese immigration and Japanese 
competition are live issues, cannot 


but recognize that a country which 
enforces literacy to such a degree is 
bound to presenta serious. commer- 
cial and social problem for future as 
well as present consideration.—Spo- 
kane Spokesman-Review. 
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Here is Something EASY !! 
IS IT EXERCISING THE BEST JUDGMENT 


to permit the Wear, Soiling and Handling 


of the entire School Year to be placed on a 


Text-Book Costing Anywhere from 30c. to $1.00 each 
RATHER THAN 


On a Holden Adjustable Book Cover ?| 


Costing only 1 1-3 cents apiece 


REMEMBER —\ the Material of the Holden is Pure Unfinished Leathers« tte! 
—by scientific chemical treatment rendered both WATERPROOF and GERM PRCOF | 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. | 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y | 




















New England Food Fair. 


“The success or failure of a big ex- 
position, such as the New England 
Food fair, which is to be held in Me- 
chanics building, Boston, this Octo- 
ber, depends largely upon the ability 
and experience of its management,” 
declares Aaron C. Dowse, the secre- 
tary of the exposition committee of 
the Massachusetts Retail Grocers and 
Provision Dealers’ Association, which 
is to hold its second annual New 
England food fair and house fur- 
nishing exposition at the famous 
Mechanies building from October 5 to 
31, 1908. Mr. Dowse has been con- 
nected with more food fairs in Bos- 
ton than any living man. He was 
associated with the first food fair 
ever given in Boston, which was held 
in Mechanics building in 1892, and 
he has been on the exposition com- 
mittee of every food fair of any im- 
portance that has since been given. 

“The trouble with a great many 
food fairs in the past,” continued Mr. 
Dowse, “has been that the associa- 
tion which has given them has tried 
to manage the affair themselves. 
This is pretty nearly as foolish as for 
the owner of a big city hotel to try 


Tastitute of Musical Art 


of the City of New York 
53 FIFTH AVENUE 








FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special Course 
For Supervisors of Music in 
Public Schools 
THOMAS TAPPER; Principal 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course 
mailed on application. 
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to do all the cooking for his guests. 
It may be all right on a small plan, 
but it won’t go when things are con- 
ducted on a scale as large as the New 
England Food fair. As in every 
other line of business, the direct 
management of a food fair requires 
men of experience at the helm. 

“IT think I may say in all modesty 
that I have had about as much ex- 
perience on the association end of 
food fairs as any living man, but I 
am free to admit that I should not 
dare undertake to manage one. 
When the Massachusetts Retail 
Grocers and Provision Dealers’ As- 
sociation decided to conduct a New 
England Food Fair at Mechanics 
building last year, and I was elected 
secretary of the exposition commit- 
tee, my first advice was that we se- 
cure the most competent managers 
money could secure. After a careful 
canvas of the field we opened nego- 
tiations with Messrs. C. H. Green 
and E. J. Rowe, two young men who 
had been conducting food fairs in 
pretty nearly every city in the union 
for the past seven years. They had 
the enviable record of thirty-five food 
fairs and not a single failure and 
their record everywhere was clean 
and honest. 

“The contract with Green and 
Rowe was soon closed and their 
clear, honest, excellent management 
of last year’s New England Food 
Fair at Mechanics building is now a 
matter of history. This year they 
have once again taken the manage- 
ment of the second anuual New Eng- 
land Food Fair at Mechanics build- 
ing, and the arrangements which they 
have already completed guarantee an 
exposition which will be, in truth, 
‘The World’s Greatest Food Fair.’ ” 


, 
— 


AN INCENTIVE TO MATRIMONY. 

As an incentive to matrimony the 
next census should show how many 
women there are in this country who 
faithfully and diligently labor to sup- 
port their husbands.—Washington 
Post. 





WHAT ARE WE COMING TO? 


Deeemece |fe™ &Co., WATERVLIET Mistress (hiring cook)—“ We are 
.¥. very plain people, you know.’ 


New Cook—*“Well, mum, if the way 
ye live is half as plain as the way ye 
$3 there’ll be no throuble.” 


The Week in Review. 


(Continued from page 201.) 





represent largely the ‘“‘Moderaies’ 
who stood behind President Pa ma, 
developed unexpected strength. Their 
candidate for president is likely to be 
General Mario Menocal, but it will 
be up-hill work for him to beat 
Gomez, if, as now seems probable 
he has the support of the United 
Liberal parties. 
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NEEDED BOTH. 
“Oh, my!” exclaimed the excited 
woman who had mislaid her husband, 


“I'm looking for a small man with 
one eye.” 





“Well, ma’am,” replied the polite 


ficorwalker, “if he’s a very small 
man, maybe you'd better use both 
eyes.”—The Watchman. 




















The Best Pens Made 


The best pensin the world for 
every style of writing are S pen 
Tian Steel Pens. You will find 
among them just the kind of px 
elasticity and ink-feeding alr 
that is best suited to your work. 


SPENCERIAN 


Steel Pens 
are hand-made from a peculiarly 
tough and springy steel, hence pos- 
sess every desirable pen quality and 
outwear others. A snmple card of 
12, all different, sent free foré cts. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
£49 Broadway, N. Y. 








Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand 


Exclusively Adopted by the New 
York Board of Education 


HOLDS THE WORLD'S REC- 
ORD FORSPEED AND 
ACCURACY 





The adjoining diagram shows the 
hest net speeds attained by the 
different systems in the 
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International Contests 
First, Baltimore, 1906. 
Second, Boston, 1907. 
Third, Philadelphia, 1908. 

Send for “Which System” and § 
‘Speed Contests.’’ 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
31 Union Sq., New York. 
Publishers of ‘“‘Course in Isaac 
Pitman Shorthand,” 81.50. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 





Plans for a school of preventive 
medicine, a school of sanitary sci- 
ence and public health at Columbia 
University are printed in the Colum- 
bia Quarterly. Dr. Ditman has de- 
veloped the plans, and there are 
hopes that the money will be forth- 
coming to establish the school. 
“One-third of the human beings born 
alive die before the age of five years 
has been attained, largely from pre- 
ventable causes,’ says Dr. Ditman. 
“The death rate of children in some 
tenement-house districts in New 
York is as bigh as 204 per 1,000. The 
number of deaths occurring in the 
world from epidemics of plague, 
smallpox, yellow fever, and cholera 
is still enormous, in spite of the fact 
that methods for prevention of these 
diseases are known.” Among the 
subjects for study suggested for the 


school are tenement-houses, sweat- 
shops, slaughter-houses, dairies, 


markets, and watersheds; offensive 
trades and dangerous occupations, 
chiid labor and factories, antitoxin, 
vaccines, filtration and disinfection 
methods. Dr. Ditman also advises 
teaching of the relations between va- 
rieties of food and disease, utilization 
of sewage for commercial purposes, 
methods of garbage disposal, modes 
of transmission of contagious dis- 
ease, epidemics, and modern condi- 
tions of life in general. 

Statistics just compiled show that 
twenty-eight former graduate  stu- 
dents in economics at the University 
of Wisconsin now occupy professor- 
ships at colleges and universities in 
various parts of the country. Bight 
others are engaged in instructural 
work in higher educational institu- 
tions. Five are in state and United 
States labor bureaus. Others are 
railroad, tax and insurance commis- 
sioners, legislative reference libra- 
rians and social settlement and char- 
ity workers. Of the twenty-six who 
have received the degree of doctor of 
philosophy in economics since the 
organization of the department in 
1892, twenty are engaged as profes- 
sors and instructors in colleges and 
universities; one is head worker in a 
New York university settlement; one 
is in the Japanese public service; one 
is deputy state labor commissioner; 
one is expert for the United States 
bureau of labor; and one is librarian 
of a New York charity organization. 
Of those engaged in teaching, several 
have chairs in the leading wuniversi- 
ties of the country. Among those in 
academic work are: Charles J. Bul- 
lock, professor of economics at Har- 
vard; David Kinley, professor of 
economics and dean of the graduate 
school at the University of Illinois; 
Bb. D. Jones, professor at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Massada Shiozawa, 
professor at Waseda University in 
Tokio, Japan; T. K. Urdahl, professor 
of political economy and head of the 
department of commerce at Wash- 
ington and Lee University in Lex- 
ington, Ky.; A. E. Jenks, professor 
of sociology at the University . of 
Minnesota: B. H. Hibbard, professor 
of economics, lowa State College, at 
Ames; H. H. Swain, president of the 
State Normal school at Dillon, Mon.; 
H. C. Taylor, professor of political 
economy at the University of Wis- 
cousin; B. H. Meyer, professor of po- 
litical economy at the University of 
Wisconsin, and chairman of the 


state railroad commission; George 


Ray Wicker, assistant professor of 
economies. at Dartmouth College, N. 
H.; B. M. Rastall, formerly expert 
for the New York state bureau of 
labor statistics, and now assistant 
professor of political economy at the 
University of Minnesota; A. G. Fra- 
denburg, associate professor of his- 
tory at Adelphi College in Brooklyn; 
D. O. Kinsman, professor of general 
history, civics, and econom'cs at 
Whitewater Normal, Wis.; Frank 
Tracy Carleton, professor of history 
and economics at Albion College, 
Michigan; Lewis H. Haney, assistant 
professor of political economy in the 
University of Iowa at lowa City; 
and Raymond VY. Phalan, assistant 
professor of economics at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Of those who have taken positions 
in work other than academic, Gen- 
samro 8. Ishikawa is in the Japanese 
public service; James H. Hamilton is 
head worker in the BDidridge Street 
University settlement of New York; 
Mrs. Helen Page Bates is librarian 
of the Charity Organization Society 
of New York; H. H. Powers is presi- 
dent of the Boston bureau of univer- 
sity travel; Margaret A. Schaffner is 
lecturer in political science at the 
University of Wisconsin, and editor 
of the comparative legislation bulle- 
tins of the Wisconsin state legislative 
reference library. Max O. Lorenz is 
deputy labor commissioner for the 
Wisconsin bureau of labor, while on 
leave of absence from a professor- 
ship in political economy in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and George B. 
Mangold is expert. for the United 
States bureau of labor, conducting 
investigations of the labor of children 
and women. John G. Thompson is 
instructor in economics at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Many other aca- 
demic positions are held by those 
who have not yet taken their doctor’s 
degree. Among these graduates 
are: J. T. Holdsworth, professor at 
Drexel Institute, Pa.; O. G. Mar- 
ston, professor at Ripon College, 
Wis.; A. C. Millican, professor, 

}reenville College, Ill; G. W. Stev- 
ens, professor, Iowa Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; Miono Yamamota, assistant 
professor, Yamaguchi Commercial 
College, Japan; W. M. Persons, as- 

sistant professor, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, N. H.; G. D. Hancock, assistant 
professor, Amherst College, Mass.; 
A. D. S. Gillett. professor, Superior 
Normal school, Wis.; and others in 
instructional positions, 


Dr. Frederick G. Oswald, who has 
just received the degree of doctor of 
philosophy in the University of Wis- 
consin, after having been fellow and 
assistant in the German department 
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for the past three vears, his been 
chosen as one.of the twelve Ameri in 
teachers who are to study and te; ea 
in the Prussian schools on the Car- 
negie Poundation for the Advai.ce- 
ment of Teaching. This is the fi st 
group of teachers to enjoy the opp. r- 
tunity afforded by the Carnegie 
Foundation which is provided for an 
exchange of teachers between Prus- 
sia and the United States. The pur- 
pose of the trustees of the Ciena 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching is to encourage American 
teachers t@ Study German educa- 
tional organization and methods, 
In order to facilitate the- opportuni- 
ties for this work, Dr. Oswald and 
each of the other American teachers 
will be assigned to one of the Ger- 
man gymnasia, or high schools; 
where they will also do a nominal 
amount of teaching of English, and 
of informal discussion of Ameri- 
can manners and institutions. 

Dr. Henry Hopkins, former presi- 
dent of Williams College, died of 
pneumonia at Rotterdam August 18. 
Henry Hopkins was born in Wil- 
liamstown on November 30, 1837, 
and was the son of Mark H. Hop- 
kins, a well-known educator, and for 
thirty-six years president of Williams 
College. He graduated from -Wil- 
liams in 1858, and studied theology 


‘two. years in Union Theological Sem- 


inary, entering the ministry in 1861. 
He was appointed one of the chap- 
lains in the United States army by 
President Lincoln, and served at 
Alexandria from 1861 to 1864, and 
later as chaplain in the field with the 
One Hundred and Twentieth New 
York volunteers. He was elected 
president of Williams Oollege in 
1902, but ill health forced his resigna- 
tion in 1907. He held the degrees of 
A. M., D. D., and LL. D. 


President Thomas of Middlebury 
College announces a gift to the insti- 
tution of $30,000, made through a 
member of the board of trustees re- 
siding in New York city. This sum 
will be applied toward the $100,000 
which the college is tryIng to secure 
as the result of a conditional offer of 
Dr. D. K. Pearsons of Chicago to 
give $25,000 when $75,000 additional 
was contributed by others. Other 
subscriptions bring the amount so 
far received up to about $52,000. 





We are moved to remark that theie 
should not be so much alarm over the 
“feminization” of boy pupils, in view 
of the fact that the majority of great 
men ascribed their success to their 
mothers or their wives.—The Ad- 
vance. 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 


rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TBACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies Post’ 


: ek 1210 Williams Ave. 
Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Rothery mas: Portiand, Ore.. las. 
Penn. Denver, Galt ooorer ide. Berkeley, Cal., 414 Studio 
Boeeiectin, sk re Anas. Sookane, Wash., 613 Peyton Bidg. Los Angeles, Gal. 238 Douglas Bldg. 


FISHER™"AGENCY 
Sxcollent facilities for placing teachers every Part {20 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


ofthe U.S. S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


NEW ENGLAN 156 B Free Street, Portland, Maine. 


W. B. ANDREWS, Manager. 
The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


Good positions for Fall now on our books. 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Established 1885 Tel. Hay, 975-4. 


OUR ONLY CANDIDATE 


On August 12th we recommended Principal Raymond McFarland of Leicester, Mass. 
only candidate for the vice-priacipalship of the high school at Ithaca,N. Y. On 
‘Beas -4 lie Game to Albany for a personal interview with Superintendent Boynton 
ss ee a 20th he received a telegram announcing his election to the position. This is 
as vhs we do business. ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Albany, N, Y. 


™TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 326 £222". 


Recommends Teachers; Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 
































Some New Books. 


















Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Poetic Old World aemeutey Henry Holt & Co.,N.¥. $1.56 
e +6 “ ‘6 ‘6 

Insect Stories....------ ees BP hide - > — 
ea Abe: . Liles’ Gabi <0 s4d0'c +0'ns opiegnb oe — wr Maynard & Co., Boston 150 
Teac istrict SCHOOL... <<. ae. -... -<e+ eee Dinsmore merican Book Co., } x. 1.00 
The Opt Et of Butler’s Analogy........---+++ Holland Henry Frowde, be Pew) 
DETY 2c cc cscceerecererecs eewscceersereceee Walton J.B.Lippincott Co., Phila., 1.10 

Pek a Ne a ia ayy ne oe -cnpanaer’ Eliot Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y. 2.50 
a Bendy of epiashice:...0..200.-05- natal: ee aah lie ee 
, Highways..... «-....+....+--+-+-- Kirkland Dana Estes & Co., Boston 1.50 

oon wy anise olee Sagcecenereree Oldmeadow The McClure Co., N.Y. — 
—— t Go ey sil pT ER aha Smith Moffatt, Yard & Co., * 2.50 
Han Spook of the Trees...........04+ copv seeb cece Hough R.B. Hough, Lowville, “ 8.00 
Phe Constitutional History of Ragised > datAio on Maitland G. P. Putaam's Sons, * 3.50 
Twelve Thousand Words Often Mispronounced Phyfe ° ¢ " ! 1.25 
The Justice of the Mexican War.............-.. Owen il ass aii 125 
Whose Home is the Wilderness ........-. ... Long tinn o., _ Boston — 
The Art of William Blake...........--+----- . Cary Moffatt, Yard & Co., N. ¥. 3.50 


h Literature.... Upham Columbia University Press, “ 2.00 
The History Up eccuane Chee... a ee : Abnott Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago —— 
the Troll J Car and the Lady.........-- ... Lampton RichardG. Badger, Boston .25 
Esperanto st @ GIAMNCE 22-0. cece nsseceeecreccees Privat Fleming H. Revel! Co., N.Y. .15 
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itutions. | Congress of the Playground Asso- 
Mn a mn saeabamed ciation of America. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. In New York city, September 8 to 

oan 12, 1908, Dr. Luther H. Gulick, presi- 
HOOL, Brive » ’ ’ 

STATE NORMAL Sc ienes. For eatalegee, | dent, and George B. McClellan, mayor 

address the Principal, A.G Borpex,A.M.| of New York, honorary president. 





T NORMAL SC Frronpure, Mass. 
° catal address 
See Nottie: ar eating ndrest 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Framiux Mass, 
S¥e women only. Especial attention is 
ealled te the new course of Household Arts. 
a Sa lag address Huxny WHITTEMORE, 


TATE pognAL SCHOOL, Salem, Messachusetts 
sexes. tment for the peda- 
5 and technical training of tonchire of 


@ commercial branches. For catal e 
address J.AssuRyY PrTMax, Principal. 


oo _ 
PROOF. 

Mrs. Bastend—“You’ll not- find me 
difficult to suit, Nora.” 

Nora (the new maid)—‘“I’'m_ sure 
not, ma’am; I saw your husband as I 
came in, ma’am.”—Pittsburg Ob- 
server. 

















The meetings will be held at the 
American Museum of Natural His 
tory, 77th street and Central pa*k 
west. 

Among the prominent speakers will 
be Governor Charles E. Hughes of 
New York, Superintendent William 
H. Maxwell, New York city; Dr. 
Wood Hutchinson, Dr. Luther H. Gu- 
lick, C. W. Hetherington, Boston; 
Joseph Lee, Boston; George E. John- 
son, Pittsburg; Charles A. McCall, 
Newark, Charles Mulford Robinson, 
Amalie Hofer, C. B. J. Snyder, Beu'ah 
Kennard, William J. McKiernan, 
LaFayette Talbot, Howard Brai- 
street, Arthur Leland, Owen Love‘oy, 
Dr. E. H. Arnold, BE. B. DeGroot, Al- 
len Burns, Myron T. Scudder, Mrs. 
Harriet Heller, David I. Kelley, Miss 
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Patty S. Hill, Miss Maud Summers, 
Miss Sadie America, Miss Josephine 
Beiderhase, Seth T. Stewart, Henry 
S$. Curtis, Lee F. Haumer, Felix War- 
burg, Grace E. J. Parker. 

Among the topics discussed are 


these: CA Home Playground,” 
“Games Every Boy and Girl Should 
Know,” “Roof Playgrounds,” “What 
the Playgrounds Can Do for Older 
Girls,” ‘‘The Intelligent Operation of 
Playgrounds,” “A School Camp,” 
“The Need of a Play Organizer,” 
“Winter Organization of Play- 
grounds,” “The Playground Move- 
ment as a Necessary Supplement to 
the Child Labor Movement,” “Iunex- 
pensive Apparatus,’ “Recent Play- 
ground Development in Chicago,” 
“Relation of Playgrounds to Juvenile 
Delinquency,” “Playgrounds for Ru- 
ral Schools,” “Play Festivals in the 
Country,” “Play Movement as a Phase 
of Social Reform,” ‘‘Normal Cours2 
in Play,” ““A-hletics for Boys,” “Story- 
Telling in the Playground,” “Work in 
Institutions,” “Athletics for Girls,” 
“Equipment of Playgrounds.” 

There are people of different races 
and of many nations gathered. under 
the American flag, yet living apart, 
each with its own traditions, its own 
history, its own belief,—and still in 
a larger sense, living as one people, 
sharing the same highways, the fruits 
of one another’s labor, the same parks, 
playgrounds, and recreations. This 
Playground Congress wou'd be a 
splendid opportunity for groups from 
the various nations to co-operaie iu 
a great social demonstration, even as 
they co-operate in labor, each eroup 
taking part in a festival that ex- 
pressed the traditions of the agricul- 
tural pursuits and harvest dances of 
each of these nations. 

There is to be a pageant of grou .s 
of workmen and women marching to 
the fields for the in-gathering of the 
harvest. They form on the green 
around booths or stacks of harvest 
products: vegetables, hay, wheat, cot- 
ton, etc. They pantomime in dan- 
ces the part each has played in the 
in-gathering, such as reaping, wine- 
growing, dairying, fishing, and lum- 
bering. In the spirit of Thanksgiving 
they present this harvest to the na- 
tion. ‘ Then follow dances, each 
group expressing its joy in its own 
characteristic national dance. There 
will be a grand march in which all 
participate. 

There will be groups of Italians, 
fruit gatherers; Hungarians and 
French, wine growers; Germans, 
farmers: Dutch, dairymen: Colored, 
cotton and tobacco growers: Rus 
sians, wheat; Slavs, lumber and min- 
ing; Swedes, fishermen; Kelts, sheep 
and flax. 

-o—_ 
SO PEOPLE CAN KNOW. 

“What's the use of going to col'e:e 
and studying hard?’ 

“You regret?’ 

“Yes I do. I think a girl who 
takes a degree ought to be allowed to 
wear a big tag, like a motor cir”— 
Houston Chronicle. 





SAVE TIME. 

The Parson—“I intend to pray that 
you may forgive Casey for throwing 
that brick at you.’ 

The Patient—‘Mebbe yer riv’rence 
’ud be saving toime if ye’d just wait 
till Oi git well, and then pray for 





Casey.”—The Universalist Leader. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. | 


KBEITH’S. | 
The rapid strides taken by vaude- | 
ville since B. F. Keith made it 


| 
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DURIN the first half of 1908 we made these changes from one state to another; én 

every case by recommendation. 1A. to Tenn. E, Theo. Manning, Horne Lake to 
Cumberland Gap. Ky. to NV. Y.C. F. MeCarthy, St. Mary’s to Benson Mills. Mr. to NV. Y., 
Fred F. Locke, Kittery to Randolph. Mass. to N, /. Elizabeth Seeber, Northampton to 
East Orange; to NV. ¥. Alice 8S. Fordham, Wellesley to Greenport, Dora L, Johnson, North- 


“| ampton to Lakemont, Mildred H. Kent, South Hadley to Rockville Centre, Elizabeth Bliss, 


prominent factor in the amusement} Northampton to Watertown, Edna Terry, Northampton to Whiteball,R, W. Crowell, Amherst 


world less than twenty-five years ago, 
will be well illustrated at Keihs 
theatre next week, when the leadinz 
feature of the program will be one of | 
the greatest successes, as well as one | 
of the most pretentious product.ons | 
vaudeville has ever known, “The| 
Naked Truth.” This is a comic opera | 
in miniature by Edward A. Paulton, | 
one of the writers of ‘“Erminie.” 
and presented by Harry Davenport, 
Phyllis Rankin, and a company of 
twenty people. It abounds in catchy 
airs and has some extremely funny 
situations, one incident in particular 
having been pronounced the most or- 
iginal and effective bit of stage busi- 
ness seen in several seasons. When 
first produced at the Fifih-avenue 
theatre, New York, under the efficient 
stage direction of Sydney Drew, with 
its absolute novelty, its beautiful set- 
ting, painted by Ernest Albert after 
Maxfield Parish, and its completeness 
in every respect, “The Naked Truth” 
made a record hit in vaudeville his- 
tory, a hit that is bound to be dupli- 
cated in Boston, during its com.ng 
engagement, which is unfortunately 
limited to one week. It may be said 
in passing that the cost of “The Nakel 
Truth” is greater than that of an en 
tire bill of fifteen acts in the olden 
days. The highly popular characte> 
actor, Edwin Stevens, is to present 
his Dickens sketch with its wonderful! 
impersonations of some of the be.t 
known personages, made familiar to 
all by the great English novelist. The 
Melnotte Twins and Clay Smith do a 
bright, breezy singing and dancing 
skit, that is full of life. Cooper and 
Robinson, the crack-a-jack colored 
comedians; Dandy George and dog, 
a novelty turn imported from Europe; 
Paul Florus, the xylophone virtuoso; 
Myers and Rosa, “The Cowboy and 
the Cowgirl,” in their fascinating ex- 
hibition of ranch pastimes; Blancle 
Henshaw, the Young American Five, 
McNamme, and the kinetograph wll 
round out the show. 








7 
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The Magazines. 

-Ot far-reaching intere:t and im 
portance in the September Century is 
the discussion of “The Future Wheat 
Supply of the United States,” by Dd- 
ward C. Parker, of the University of 
Minnesota <Agricultural Experiment 
Station. He points out the many 
means which may be utilized to meet 
the future demands for wheat, pro- 
phesying that agriculture, still only in 
its infancy, is bound sooner or later 
to have a rapid and widespread devel- 
opment, and that the limit of its pos- 
sibilities will be extended by each suc- 
ceeding generation. Since writing 
the article Mr. Parker has been called 
to Manchuria by the Chinese authori- 





ties to organize an experiment sta- 
tion. 
The Millionaire—“Henri, fetch a 


"9 


car at once! 
The Chauffeur—‘Which one, sir?” 
The Millionaire (astounded)—“You 
don’t mean to say, Henri, you have 
taore than one out of the repair 


to Yonkers; to Vt. Josephine B. Emerson, Northampton to Middlebury; to /’a, Elmer A. 
Pratt, Amherst to Meadville. Mich. to V. Y. Mabel Geib, Otsego to Lockport; to'O0. Gertrude 
Miller, Kalamazoo to Warren. MINN. to VY. ¥Y.John B, Corcoran, Minneapolis to New Paltz 
normal. N. Y.to Mass. John Hart, Syracuse, and two others to Northampton; to Mont. 
Lillian Hull, -Newark to Great Falls; to V./J. Lucy A. Gardiner, Fayetteville to Matawan, 
Florence M. Ford Oneonta to Bloomfield; to 0. Harley A. Miner, Oneonta and Mildred Hep- 
pell, Mohawk to Warren, Leonora Armstrorg, Rochester to Perry; to Pa. De Forest Brane, 
Cuba to Warren. NOVA Scotia to NV. Y. Jenny 1. Macleod, Woliville to Lake Placid. 0. 10 
Conn. , Theodora Blakeslee, Deiawareto Winsted; to V. Y. Pear] Candee, Cincinnati to Lock- 

ort. PA. to Me, Joseph L. Cora, Lewisburg to University of Maine; to NV. Y. Richard Firth, 
Milton to Waverly; to W.Va. Chester P. Higby. Lewisburg to Fainmount. VT, to N. Y. 
Elizabeth M. Aitken, Woodstock to Luzerne. W. Va. to O. Florence M. Ramsay, Sistersyille 


| to Warren. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
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MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and: Fam res 
Sones, fof Tees eSeecaoat oF instruction; Fecomimends food schools se parents. Cail om er 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
No use to specify. 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES We ‘icc? uitm i 


large numbers, from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools and for all kinds of 
teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a month to $5,000 a year. 
Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. Address THE ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








70 Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Ave 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of ail Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
| Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y¥. 











SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge’ H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne. 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Mornzs, Iowa, 





Manhattan Building. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ® *c.c‘seccon strect, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


STUART" ACENCY 


The only fully equipped Teachers’ Agency between 36 Pearl St., Hartford, Ct. 





New York and Boston. No Registration Fee May 
and June unless position secured. 
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Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers is 


T h ; every part of the country. 
caciicrs 
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wh. F. JARVIS 


Leng distance Telophene ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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29-A Beacon St. .. . Boston, Mass. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


THE STUDY OF NATURE 
By Samuel! Christian Schmucker, A.!1., Ph.D. 
of West Chester (Pa:) State Normal School 

The author, with rare insight and skill, has here 
given to teachers in orderly array such typical ex- 
ercises and such appreciative interpretation of the 
things im our common environment as to make de- 
lightful the interpreting of nature to a child. 
: iustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 


By Arthur Cary Fleshman 

Pedagogy and Training, State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 

The author has had an extended discipline in the 
theory and the practice of educational things, and 
presents in this volume his best thought as guidance 
for those who possess the hunger to know the mean- 
ing of every act of the teacher in terms of purpose 
and in formula of law. 

i2mo. Cloth. $1.25 











FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


HOME LIFE IN ALL LANDS 


By Charles Morris 
The study of the Map and the text-book of Geog- 
raphy needs to be followed by fuller information 
about the ways of the world and the habits of its 
people, and this book is offeredas an aid to that end. 
itlustrated, 316 pages. 12mo. Cloth. 60 cents 





No schoolroom is complete without 


LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
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School Superintendents 





THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC 
CLOCK and PROGRAM SYSTEM 
supplies uniform and correct time to all 
class-rooms, automatically oferates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on 
any desired program. 


Send for ESTIMATES and BUL- 
LETIN 308. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR 
GENERATORS, ETC., for School 
Laboratories, adopted by N. Y. Board 
of Education. See bulletin No. 106. 


Factory and works at Stamford,Conn. 





Engineering Specialty Company, Mfrs. 
143 Liberty Street, New York 














The Newest Text-Books 





Hodgdon’s First Course in American 
History 


Biographies of leading characters form the basis 
of the complete elementary course in Hodgdon’s two 
books on American history. The series makes an 
unusually good all-round text-book for children. 
History gains a living interest and impresses itself 
oa the memory through the records of men. Signifi- 
cant historical events are described, so that no 
necessary link in our history is missing. Inventors, 
orators, and other heroes of peace have full recogni- 
tion. Pervading the whole is a spirit of patriotism 
and thigh ethics. Fully illustrated. Book I., 312 
pages. Book II., 352 pages. 65 CENTS EACH. 


McMahon’s Rhyme and Story Primer 


Favorite rhymes and interesting stories based on 
them make up the very attractive text of McMahon’s 
Primer. The pictures also make a direct appeal to 
children. The method is just what teachers want. 
{26 PAGES. 30 CENTS. 





D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 








Sandwick’s High School Word Book 


A strong and definite need is filled by the H1GH 
SCHOOL WorD Book, which gives good working ma- 
terial for the study of spelling, étymology, pronuncia- 
tion, and meaning of the vocabulary, acquired by high 
school students. It enlarges one’s vocabulary and 
gives fuller significance to the language of Literature. 
Above all, it provides for correct spelling. The five 
thousand words are chosen from those most com- 
monly misspelled and from high school text-books. 


160 PAGES. 40 CENTS. 


Miller’s Progressive Problems in Physics 


A series of 1200 problems, comprehensive and 
well-graded, makes a serviceable text-book for 
physics classes in secondary schools. It supplements 
the standard texts and greatly strengthens the college 


preparatory work. Illustrated. 224 PAGES. 60 CENTS. 


= Publishers 
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